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EDITORIAL 

T° all our contributors, readers and friends the Editors and 

Publishers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY send hearty New 
Year greetings. Your continued support over the year gives us 
cause for deep thankfulness and encouragement. As we go forward 
into 1960, we earnestly seek a place in your prayers, that God may 
bless our endeavours, in the future as in the past, for the further- 
ance of His truth. 


* * * * 


output of publications in the field of Calvin studies has been 
maintained without diminution throughout the anniversary 
year 1959. The Baker Book House of Grand Rapids have pub- 
lished a symposium entitled John Calvin: Contemporary Prophet, 
edited by Jacob T. Hoogstra ($4.50). Here fourteen different 
aspects of Calvin’s prophetic genius are dealt with by as many 
authors, among whom we recognize such well-known names as 
Pierre Marcel, Philip E. Hughes, John H. Kromminga, J. Chris 
Coetzee and W. Stanford Reid. James Clarke & Co. of London 
have published Calvin, a study of the Reformer’s life by the Swiss 
poet Emanuel Stickelberger, translated from German by David G. 
Gelzer, and introduced to English readers in a foreword by Philip 
E. Hughes. Dr. Hughes bears witness that the author “‘not only 
knows his subject, but his heart is in it, with the result that a con- 
vincing portrait is presented of one of the greatest leaders the 
Christian Church has ever had’’. But best of all is the appearance 
of new editions of Calvin’s writings. The Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. of Grand Rapids have reissued Henry Beveridge’s 
translation of Calvin’s Tracts with a new Introduction and Notes 
for each treatise by Professor T. F. Torrance (3 vols., $15.00), and 
they are to follow this up in 1960 and 1961 with an edition of 
Calvin’s Letters, compiled from the original manuscripts and edited 
with historical notes by Jules Bonnet (4 vols., $20.00). And, to 
crown all, Oliver & Boyd have embarked on the publication of a 
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completely new translation of all Calvin’s Cornmentaries, which is 
being prepared under the editorship of Professor Torrance and his 
brother, the Rev. David W. Torrance. The first volume of this 
new translation appeared on November 25, 1959; it is the Com- 
mentary on John 1-10, prepared by that prince of English Calvin- 
experts, the Rev. T. H. L. Parker. Mr. Parker has thoroughly 
revised the translation which William Pringle carried through for 
the Calvin Translation Society in 1847, and given us a work which 
does incomparably more justice to the Reformer’s qualities as an 
exegete of Holy Writ. The firstfruits of this new enterprise may 
well be hailed as an event of high significance, whether our interest 
lies pre-eminently in Calvin studies or in Biblical exegesis. 
* * * 


Foundation for Reformation Research, of 801 De Mun 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri, has already been mentioned in 
our editorial notes. It was established in 1957 to make the his- 
torical treasures of the Old World, relating to the Reformation 
era, whether published or unpublished, accessible to scholars of 
the New World by modern means of photoduplication. It is now 
announced that the Foundation has set as its first project the photo- 
duplication of the complete works of Johannes Brenz (1498-1570). 


WE are delighted to announce that The Berkeley Version of the 

Holy Bible in Modern English, reviewed in our last issue, has 

now been published in this country by Oliphants Ltd. at 40s. It 

is also good to know that H. J. Schoeps’s important study of Paul, 

which was noticed in our pages in July-September last, is shortly 

to be published in an English translation by the Lutterworth Press. 
* * * * 


warm felicitations are extended to Professor A. M. Renwick 
on his nomination as Moderator-Designate of this year’s 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. Professor Ren- 
wick has occupied the Moderatorial Chair once before—in 1931— 
and thus he becomes the third minister of his Church to be hon- 
oured with a second Moderatorship during the present century— 
his two predecessors being, by a notable coincidence, his predeces- 
sors in the Chair of Church History in the Free Church College, 
Principal C. A. Bannatyne and Principal Donald Maclean. It is 
fitting that for the quatercentenary of the Scottish Reformation 
both the Church of Scotland and the Free Church should have 
distinguished church historians as Assembly Moderators—both of 
them, as we recall with gratitude, old and trusty friends of THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. 
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THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 
(Continued) 
by H. L. ELLISON 


V. THE EARLIEST ORACLES 


I HAVE already referred to the Scythian hypothesis and to the 

role these wild horsemen from the north are supposed to have 
played in Jeremiah’s call, The present reaction against this view 
(e.g., Welch, Rudolph and Weiser, to mention only three names) is 
sufficient to justify my assumption that the arguments in favour of 
it are sufficiently weak to be left over until we reach the section 
4:5-6:26. This is the more so because many who accepted the 
Scythian theory were not prepared to place these chapters chrono- 
logically before 2: 1-4: 4.1 

No one has, to my knowledge, doubted that the present order 
of the book intends the reader to understand that invasion and 
destruction were to be the judgment for the refusal to repent. The 
relationship of 4: 1-4 to the following oracles, and the intrusion of 
ch. 5 into the picture of doom from the north to justify the 
darkening picture — cf. 4:6 with 6: 1 — are sufficient evidence for 
this. To maintain otherwise would be to attribute the skilful 
literary arrangement of the first six chapters to blind chance. 

This does not necessarily rule out an inversion of order. What- 
ever the motive in the collection of prophetic oracles and whatever 
the method of their preservation for future generations, some 
principle of choice and arrangement — not necessarily the same 
with each prophet — must have been operative. There are no a 
priori grounds on which we should reject the possibility that 
Jeremiah, or his editor, rearranged the order of his earliest oracles, 
that the Word of God should be more clearly grasped by future 
generations. The onus of proof must, however, lie on any who 
would propound this view. Indeed the great weakness of a work 
like Skinner’s? is that he makes no attempt to explain the alleged 
inversion. 

For me personally, once the Scythian identification of the 
northern enemy is rejected, there seems very little that can be 
invoked in favour of such an inversion. As little as do the 


1E.g. Driver, LOT?, p. 252; G. A. Smith, Jeremiah‘, p. 89; Peake, Century 
Bible, p. 117; Streane, Cambridge Bible, p. 29. 
2 Prophecy and Religion. 
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prophets’ calls, so little do their recorded words fit into a pattern 
which had to be conformed to. We have already seen that there 
is no reason for doubting that chs. 1-20 are essentially the enlarged 
scroll of 36:32. If Jeremiah had indeed begun his ministry with 
visions of imminent destruction and had later followed them with 
his wooing call to repentance, how much more forceful would this 
order have been in the fifth year of Jehoiakim (36:9), when he 
already knew who the enemy from the north was (25:1, 9-14) and 
Jerusalem had already experienced his power (2 Ki. 24:1; Dan. 
1:1).3 But if we cannot attribute the inversion to Jeremiah, who 
else would be likely to be responsible for it? 

When we add to this the obvious fact that once we grant that a 
reformation began in Josiah’s twelfth year, however incomplete 
and inadequate it may have been, the present order of oracles 
makes perfect sense; any other view is hard to sustain, My 
exposition therefore takes for granted that in chs. 2-6 we have 
approximate chronological order, though since the oracles are 
obviously grouped, there may be some overlapping in time between 
chs. 3 and 4. 

It is clear that ch. 3 is definitely later in time than ch. 2. The 
whole tone of the language testifies to this. In addition, the 
impossible “ saying” — A.V., R.V. quite illegitimately “ they say ” 
— with which ch. 3 begins is clearly the last trace of a heading of 
the same type as 2:1, which will have marked the beginning of a 
new sub-section. 

Ch. 2 gives the impression of being comparable with Is. 1, i.e., a 
number of short, originally probably unrelated oracles have been 
combined to form a spiritual whole. 

Israel's Ideal Standing (2: 1-3) 
The word of the Lorp came to me: 
(2) Go and proclaim in the ears of Jerusalem, 
“ Thus has the Lorp said: 
I remember for your good your loyalty, when you were 
young, 
your love as a bride; 
how you followed me in the wilderness, 
in a land that cannot be tilled. - 
(3) Set apart for the Lorp was Israel, 
the first fruits of His harvest; 
all who ate of it were held guilty, 
evil came on them — Oracle of the Lorp.” 


5 Compare also D. J. Wiseman in Winton Thomas, Documents from Old 
Testament Times, pp. 78 f. 
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The first and one of the greatest to have his words recorded in 
“ The Latter Prophets ” said, “ Hear this word that the Lorp hath 
spoken against you, O children of Israel, against the whole family 
which I brought up out of the land of Egypt, saying, You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I will visit upon 
you all your iniquities” (Amos 3:1, 2). We may feel that Lord 
Acton’s aphorism needs qualification, “All power corrupts; absolute 
power corrupts absolutely ”; but we constantly see its truth being 
worked out in the Old Testament, except where men were 
restrained by the grace of God. In a society where family and 
clan loyalties were felt so strongly, power and nepotism went hand 
in hand, cf. the warning in Is. 22:24 f. The Israelite, confident of 
his election by Jehovah, with whom he stood in covenant relation- 
ship, found it hard to believe that his God did not act with the 
same irresponsibility and favouritism as did his kings and court 
favourites. So from Amos on we find the prophets trying to bring 
home to the people that privilege implies responsibility, where God 
is concerned. 

By Jeremiah’s time Judah was bruised and humbled. Israel was 
an Assyrian province ruled by foreigners. Judah was tributary, its 
area reduced, its treasures gone, its population terribly reduced by 
war and famine, disease and captivity. Behind the complete 
apostasy of Manasseh’s reign had lain partly a belief in Jehovah’s 
impotence. So Jeremiah’s first message was that the old dream 
of privilege was not a vain one. Israel was His segullah, His 
privy treasure, and all who touched her had to expect Jehovah’s 
judgments. 

To answer the unspoken question of why it was not so then, 
Jeremiah pointed back to Israel’s honeymoon period in the desert. 
We are reminded of the beautiful picture in Hos. 2:14 f, which 
was doubtless known to Jeremiah. Our first reaction is to ask how 
the wilderness wandering with all its unbelief and murmurings 
could be looked back to as an ideal. The suggestion that the JE 
tradition did not yet contain some of its more objectionable details, 
like the story of the golden calf,’ need not be taken seriously. For 
all Ezekiel’s stress that Israel’s corruption went back to the 
beginning to Egypt and was continued in the wilderness (20: 5-26), 
yet in 16:8-14 he clearly portrays the wilderness period as the 
time of Israel’s closest fellowship with God. Balaam’s oracles 
in their setting show precisely the same apparent contradiction 
between God’s estimate of Israel and her repeated failures. 


4E.g. Skinner, op. cit., pp. 64 f. 
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We can up to a point agree with the view: “In this idealisation 
of the desert religion of Israel Jeremiah again follows Hosea (Hos. 
9:10; 11:1). The essential idea which both prophets mean to 
convey is that the national religion was then uncontaminated by 
the corrupting influences of the Canaanite Baalism.”5 We must, 
however, go deeper. The difference between the Mosaic period 
and that of the Judges is not merely one of one God and many — 
Lev. 17:7 suggests it was not as simple as that, and the same 
impression is created by Jos. 24:14 f. The sins of the wilderness 
are due far more to a failure of nerve than of loyalty. We are apt 
so to magnify the wonders of God at the Exodus and in the 
wilderness that we forget the very real greatness of the people’s 
response. We so deprecate lack of faith, the “evil heart of 
unbelief” (Heb. 3:12), that we fail to realize that lack of loyalty 
and love are even less pardonable. 

Israel's Apostasy (2: 4-13) 

(4) Hear the word of the Lorp. O house of Jacob, 

and all the clans of the house of Israel! 

(5) Thus has the Lorp said, 

“ What injustice did your ancestors find in Me, 
that they went far from Me 
and followed that which is naught, 
and so became naught themselves, 
(6) instead of saying, ‘ Where is the Lorp, 
who brought us up out of the land of Egypt. 
who led us in the wilderness, 
in a land of steppes and ravines, 
in a dry land, where the shadow of death broods, 
in a land where none passes through, 
and where men do not dwell? ’ 
(7) But I brought you to a garden Jand 
to enjoy its fruits and its riches. 
But scarce had you entered, when you defiled My land, 
making My possession an abomination. 

(8) The priests did not say, 

* Where is the Lorp? ’ 

The guardians of the law did not know Me, 
and the rulers rebelled against Me, 

the prophets prophesied by Baal, 

so the people went after things of no profit. 

(9) That is why I yet bring My charge against you — oracle of 

the Lorp, 


5 Skinner, op. cit., pp. 64 f. 
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yea, against your children’s children will I bring it. 
(10) For go to the coasts of Kittim and look, 

Send to Kedar and consider with the greatest of care; 

look whether the like has ever been done. 
(11) Has any nation changed its gods? 

And yet they are no gods! 

But My ‘people has changed its Glory 

for that which profits not. 
(12) Be aghast, you heavens, for this, 

and shudder exceedingly, — oracle of the Lorp — 
(13) for two wrongs has My people committed : 

Me have they forsaken, 

the spring of living water, 

to hew themselves cisterns, 

broken cisterns, 

which cannot hold water.” 

We shall later see Jeremiah, as Josiah extended his rule over 
Samaria, turning to the remnants of the northern tribes, but that 
can hardly be the explanation of v. 4. Rather we are to see this 
oracle first spoken at some covenant festival; it is members of the 
southern kingdom that are being addressed, but they are conscious 
that they represent “all Israel”. The twice repeated “ Where is 
the Lorp?” (vv. 6, 8) is probably a liturgical formula used at 
such festivals. But what exactly is Jeremiah accusing his people 
of? There is no suggestion that it was Manasseh’s apostasy, for it 
is something that had begun with the Conquest (v. 7) and had 
apparently continued unbrokealy ever since. 

The answer given by Skinner,® which has tended to become the 
standard one, is in some ways too simple. It fails to do justice to 
the developed polytheism of Canaanite religion as revealed by 
recent archaeology, and it does not allow for the fact that Israel 
had already been in contact with settled agricultural life both in 
the Patriarchal period and in Egypt. It may be that we can find 
the clue in “ the prophets prophesied by Baal ” (v. 8). 

When Amos links the prophets and the Nazirites (Amos 2:11), 
he is doubtless connecting two things that went back to the earliest 
days of Israel’s history. Yet apparently for the movement as a 
whole Jeremiah has only one verdict — it need not be argued that 
he did not include, nor would his hearers have taken him to include, 
figures like Samuel, Elijah and the canonical prophets. 


6 Op. cit., pp. 58-63; see also T. H. Robinson, Prophecy and the Prophets 
in Ancient Israel2, ch. I. 
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The effort has been made to explain the rise of prophecy in 
terms of the ecstatic.’ Though there is now a growing reaction, it 
is clear that the theory does go far to explain the phenomena in 
the Old Testament until we have to deal with the canonical 
prophets and their great forerunners. It is probably not an over- 
simplification to say that the people will normally have judged a 
man’s prophetic gifts by outward signs; for Jeremiah the tests are 
purely spiritual (23 : 9-32). 

There is something paradoxical about the wilderness wanderings. 
They did not come naturally to the Israelites, for as Albright has 
pointed out, the Patriarchs were ass-nomads, not camel-nomads, 
who would never venture far from civilization.? It would be naive 
to make Ex. 13 : 17 mean that God would have had any difficulty 
in bringing in the people by the way of the land of the Philistines. 
The wilderness was needed as a school for the people. They had to 
learn that Jehovah was not merely superior to the nature gods of 
Egypt, but that He was not dependent on nature at all. The 
description in v. 6 is not merely the pardonable description of the 
desert by one whose family had for centuries lived on fertile tilled 
ground; it is a deliberate linking of it with the tohu wa-bohu of 
Gen. 1:2. That explains why the manna was a humbling (Dt. 
8:3). In a land where the normal resources of nature no longer 
existed, man could no longer rely on his own natural endowments. 
There are elements in the laws too which would seem to be devised 
to keep alive this dependence on the supernatural, e.g. the 
Sabbatical year. 

Almost as soon as the people were settled in the land they seem 
to have forgotten their schooling. Life became something bounded 
by and based on the natural, and Jehovah became for them a 
nature and a natural God. However higher their religion may have 
been than that of the Canaanites, and there are indications that it 
was, Jehovah refused to be confined within His creation, and 
through His true messengers denounced the whole popular con- 
ception as Baal-worship. 

The prophets gave themselves up to the leading of the strange 
psychic powers within nature, the rulers followed the precepts of 
worldly wisdom, and the priests, the guardians of the law, ceased 
to consider the inner nature of the religion they had to impart. As 
the leaders, so the people, only that they probably drew the natural 


7 T. H. Robinson, op. cit., ch. III. 


8 See Rowley, The Old Testament and Modern Study, pp. 134-145; The 
Servant of the Lord, pp. 91-96. 


9 See Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel3, pp. 96-101. 
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conclusions more readily. In the realm of organization the descent 
into reliance on the natural may be seen in the replacement of the 
charismatic “* judge” by the hereditary king, of the curtains of the 
Tent by the stones and cedar wood of Solomon’s Temple, of the 
amphictyonic league by the centralized monarchy. In the religious 
realm the bitter fruits were polytheism with its immoral rites and 
idolatry, and in the social realm far-reaching injustice and poverty. 
The king had now undertaken the task of destroying the fruit of 
centuries of “* Baalizing”” Jehovah; Jeremiah doubtless wished him 
well, but knew that it was but love’s labour lost and turned to the 
root of the evil. This would seem to be the real reason why 
Jeremiah refers only in passing (v. 23) to the signs of Manasseh’s 
apostasy in Jerusalem. 

There is no real justification for Skinner’s view that at this early 
stage Jeremiah’s outlook was still bounded by the conditions in 
Anathoth,!® or in Welch’s contention that these oracles are 
addressed to the northern tribes.1! The latter we shall have to con- 
sider, when we reach ch. 3. As to the former, we have already seen 
that Jeremiah could not have grown up uninfluenced by near-by 
Jerusalem; for that matter Anathoth could hardly have remained 
uninfluenced either. 

It is noteworthy that Jeremiah, as we have seen almost certainly 
a descendant of the great Abiathar, should lay the chief blame for 
conditions on the priesthood. It is disputed whether “ the guardians 
of the law ” (v. 8) is a mere synonym for “ the priests”, or whether 
they were a special class within the priesthood;'? in either case 
their priority in mention and two-fold designation implies the 
greater blame. 

The statement in v. 11 is literally true. Among the heathen we 
may find over the centuries changes in designation and titles and a 
shift of relative importance within their pantheon due to syncretistic 
contacts with neighbouring people, or the infiltration of foreigners. 
But since it is the personifications of the powers of an unchanging 
nature that are being worshipped, the gods remain in essence the 
same. To bring Jehovah, however, from outside the universe of 
His creating and to subordinate Him to its laws and limitations is 
to make of Him a radically different deity, however much the old 
names and titles might be retained. 


10 Op. cit.. pp. 57 f. 

11 Jeremiah, His Time and His Work, pp. 60 ff., 184 ff. 

12 The former view is maintained by Rudolph, Jeremiah?, p. 13, the latter 
by Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity?, p. 197. 
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The Fruit of Apostasy (2 : 14-19) 


Is Israel a slave by purchase or by birth? 
Why then has he been abandoned as a prey 
over which lions have roared again and again 
and have let their voice be heard? 
(His enemies) have made his land a waste; 
his cities are ruined, without inhabitant. 
Even the men of Noph and Tachpanches 
will shave your head. 
Is not the cause of this 
that you have left the Lorp your God? 
And now what is the gain of taking the road to Egypt 
to drink the water of the Nile? 
And what is the gain of taking the road to Assyria 
to drink the waters of the Euphrates? 
Your own wickedness will punish you, 
and your apostasy convict you. 
Learn and see that evil and bitter 
is your forsaking of the Lorp your God, 

and that you have no fear of Me—oracle of the Lorn of 
Hosts. 
This section looks back to 2 : 1-3, and it may well be that it was 
originally a continuous oracle. A man may abandon a slave (v. 14) 
but hardly his wife (v. 2). The historical position is far from clear. 
Skinner would see a reflection of the Scythian devastations,'3 but 
I feel that a picture almost as wide as that of the apostasy 
(vv. 4-13) is needed. The lions will be the Assyrians who cracked 
the bones of the North and sore injured the South. Worse was to 
come. Despised Egypt, who had been so humbled by Esarhaddon 
and Ashur-bani-pal, and whose reigning Pharaoh was still officially 
a vassal of Assyria, would yet enslave Judah (v. 16, *‘ shave your 
head’, a very probable conjectural emendation). This interpreta- 
tion is supported by the mention not of Egypt as such, but of 
Tachpanches (perhaps Daphne), a frontier stronghold and of Noph 
(=Memphis), which had suffered so severely during the Assyrian 
conquest of the land. The fulfilment, however brief, was in Necho’s 
defeat of Josiah and occupation of Judah. That is why I have left 
the time studiously vague in v. 18. It is improbable that Jeremiah 
is concerned with possible international intrigues of his own day; he 
is more likely referring to that long story of lack of faith, con- 
demned especially by Hosea and Isaiah. If he had been referring 


13 Op. cit., p. 56. 
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merely to recent events, the answer might have been that the clouds 
would soon pass over. But ever since the death of Solomon Israel 
had been going steadily down-hill; it had lasted too long to be 
explained away. 

The words omitted at the end of v. 17 are obviously mere ditto- 
graphy with the beginning of v. 18 and are omitted in LXX. 


The Realities of Baal W orship (2 : 20-28) 
(20) For very long ago you broke your yoke, 
you snapped your bands; 
and you said, ** I will not serve,” 
while on every high hill 
and under every green tree 
you it was that bowed down as a harfot. 
(21) But I it was that had planted you a choice vine, 
wholly true seed; 
how then ‘have you turned yourself into an ill-smelling plant, 
into an alien vine? 
(22) Though you wash yourself with natron 
and use much potash, 
the stain of your guilt remains before Me—oracle of the 
Lorp. 
(23) How can you say, “I have not defiled myself; 
I have not gone after the Baalim?” 
Look at your behaviour in the Valley; 
recognize what you have done. 
A light-footed young camel running hither and thither, 
(24) breaking out into the wilderness, 
in her desire snuffing up the wind! 
It is her mating time; who can restrain her? 
None who seek her need weary themselves; 
in her month they will find her. 
(25) Refrain from wearing out your sandals 
and your throat from thirst. 
But you said, ‘* No hope! No! 
I love strangers, and after them I will go.” 
(26) As a thief is ashamed, when he is caught, 
even so are they of the house of Israel put to shame, 
they, their kings, their lords, 
and their priests and their prophets, 
(27) who say to the tree, ‘‘ My father art thou,” 
and to the stone, “* Thou gavest me birth.” 
For they have turned their back to Me 
and not their face. 
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But in the hour of their need they say, 
“* Rise up and save us!” 
(28) Now where are your gods you made for yourself? 
Let them rise up, if they can help you in the hour of your 
need; 
for as many as is the number of your cities 
as many are your gods, O Judah; 
and as many as is the number of Jerusalem’s streets 
as many are the altars for Baal. 

Rudolph" follows Duhm in deleting ** I have not gone” in v. 23, 
rendering “I have not defiled myself (by following) after the 
Baalim.”” There is neither versional, metrical nor linguistic justi- 
fication, and his explanation that Israel could not possibly have so 
spoken at this time shows how difficult it is to grasp the essential 
dichotomy in Israel’s historical religion. They would doubtless 
have agreed at once that much that had happened under Manasseh 
was a denial of true Jehovah worship, but they would have 
attributed it to Assyrian pressure or royal idiosyncrasies. They 
denied that there had been any real change in popular religion and 
insisted that this was truly worship of Jehovah. 

Jeremiah answers them by referring them to the cult of human 
sacrifice in the Valley (scil. of the son of Hinnom). As we saw in 
our last chapter, this was probably a royal introduction, but it was 
offered to Jehovah, and not to any of the many deities to which 
Manasseh bowed the knee in addition. Hence it served to show 
the logical goal of what the people called Jehovah worship, but 
the prophets Baal worship. Many will object that we cannot be 
sure that this is the correct interpretation of “* the valley.”” Nowhere 
else is gay’ used thus absolutely with the definite article. Unless 
we a priori separate this oracle from Jerusalem, there is but one 
valley known to us in the vicinity which might so be called without 
further particularizing (cf. Neh. 2: 13, 15, etc.). Furthermore, 
though it may be purely a convention, Jeremiah always links the 
Baalized worship of Jehovah with the hill tops. The only valley 
worship he refers to is that at the Tophet in the Valley of the son 
of Hinnom. 

To this he adds a picture of an uncontrollable young camel in 
heat (a textual emendation has been accepted in the beginning of 
v. 24). It is not probable that he is.referring to the sensuality of 
much of popular worship—that is suggested in v. 20b—but rather 
to its captivating power, enslaving and blinding its adherents. Israel 


14 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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grants that the prophet is right (v. 25b), but like the drug addict 
declares herself incurable. Indeed it was not until a remnant of 
the people went down into Babylonia instead of Egypt at the heels 
of Nebuchadrezzar and were brought up out of there by the 
miracle of a second Exodus that the poison of nature religion 
could be cleared from Israel’s system. 

In the mocking reference to popular religion in v. 27, the tree 
is doubtless the ’asherah, the wooden pole typifying the female 
element in deity, while the stone is the mazzebah, the upended 
stone typifying the male element. That the genders are reversed 
is merely prophetic irony. It was doubtless claimed that these 
symbols, borrowed though they were from the Canaanites, were 
harmless expressions of essential truth, but as is so often the case, 
the symbol became itself an object of trust and worship. 

The chief argument against the view set out here would be one 
based on v. 27c, which seems to suggest that there was a conscious 
distinction made between Jehovah and other objects of worship. 
What Jeremiah probably means is that in the hour of need men 
turned to Jehovah not as the God of the land and of fertility but 
as the covenant God of Sinai and so reverted to the old pre- 
Conquest traditions once again. But for those that did it, there 
will have been no consciousness of any element of contradiction in 
their act. 

In v. 28 I have followed Rudolph in inserting the last two lines 
from the LXX. They bear every sign of authenticity, unless indeed 
we disassociate this oracle from Jerusalem completely. We cannot 
take v. 28 literally. Except perhaps in Egypt, ancient Near-Eastern 
heathenism did not swarm with gods to this extent. One of the 
most difficult features of ancient mythologies for those who study 
them is the wide variety of often contradictory stories told of the 
same gods. This is only in part due to syncretism. Nature tends to 
be protean. As long as men worshipped its powers, they might well 
vary in their interpretations of them. It is only through revelation 
that we can obtain a unitary and coherent picture of God. A 
nature Jehovah would be interpreted differently at each local 
sanctuary, and Jeremiah mockingly calls each local conception a 
different deity. Since nature is to some extent within the 
individual’s control, while revelation is not, nature religion tended 
to a multiplication of small sanctuaries erected as it seemed well to 
men. 

THE INGRATITUDE AND SIN OF ISRAEL (2 : 29-37) 


The first series of oracles ends with a series of pictures of 
irresponsibility and corruption. Because of the tendency to over- 
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stress the religious side of Jeremiah’s reproofs, it is well to note 
v. 34; it may well refer to the much bloodshed in Manasseh’s reign 
(II Kings. 21 : 16), but in any case it shows that social righteousness 
was never far removed from a prophet’s message and thoughts. 
The next chapter will show quite clearly the effect of Jeremiah’s 
pleading, but already as we have followed his message—doubtless 
we are dealing with selected oracles that give the heart of many 
more that have not been recorded—it is clear that there was no 
popular welcome for it. 
Wallington, Surrey. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INTEGRITY OF EZEKIEL 40-48 


by CAMERON MACKAY 


E last nine chapters of Ezekiel, which in some ways constitute 
the greatest problem of the whole book, have received special 
attention from Mr. Mackay for many years. His earlier contributions 
to various aspects of this problem have appeared in the “Princeton 
Theological Review” ('1922, 1923, 1924), the “Church Quarterly 
Review” (1935) and the “Expository Times” (1944). Here he 
considers, in the light of recent criticism, the integrity of this 
section of Ezekiel both in itself and with the rest of the book. 


r[tHE fog which has long shrouded Ezekiel’s last vision, arising 
from controversy on whether iit be memorandum of previous 
praxis, or ideal programme outmoded by events, or prediction yet 
to be fulfilled, or complex symbol of the Gospel dispensation, or 
amalgam in some degree of those intents, is thickened now by 
debate on how far, if at all, it is attributable to a prophet whose 
credentials as Exilic visionary are in question. From the confidence 
of the Fathers who saw the Ezekielian chariot borne by the four 
Gospels, still breathing last century in consensus that at its 
climactic return “ through the veil of legal institutions the prophet 
saw the day of Christ,”! exposition has retreated, if not to Talmudic 
waiting for Elijah, at least to fellowship with the lament: 
What are the Natures of those Living Creatures the Heav’nly Father 
only Knoweth. No Individual knoweth, nor can know in all Eternity.’ 
In such imbroglio it should be useful to consider how far the 
mind, if not the hand, of the author of chs, 1-39 is discernible in 
40-48. Against extreme views denying the latter section to Ezekiel* 
there is long-standing agreement that it is the Book’s climax, “a 
singularly appropriate and impressive one,” “ his last legacy to his 
people, conceived in the maturity of his power,” that, as in the 
Jewish ban, principia et finis go together —“ not only does the 


1 Skinner, Expositor’s Bible (1895), 423. 

2 Fisch, Ezekiel (Jewish commentary, 1950), xi, 265, 270, 316: cp. refer- 
ences to Rashi and “ Kimchi, on the other hand.” 

3 Blake, pencilled addition to Vala, or The Four Zoas, i. (Cp. Josephus, 
Antigq. viii, 3, 3, of temple cherubim, “ Nobody can tell or conceive what 
they were like. ’) 

4 Hdlscher (1924); Herntrich (1932); Irwin (1944). 
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end fit in with the beginning; the beginning fits in with the end.” 
Recent summings are that “it is doubtful if chs. 40-48 should be 
transferred bodily to another,” there being “ presupposition in 
favour of the originality of the throne-chariot concept in Ezekiel, 
which would include by inference also its appearance in chs. 
40-48.” Such analysis accredits at least 40: 1-43: 12 (temple-plan 
and chariot’s return) and 46: 19-47: 12 (Guide’s visits to kitchens 
and sanctuary stream), the provenance of the rest (legislation and 
land-plan) being variously-found. 

Veridical vision and conscious art alike require sequel to the 
chariot’s rainbow (1:28). Its purport as war-bow laid aside, signal 
of kindliness after storm, is not dependent on relation to the 
Noachic “ everlasting covenant” of Gen. 9:8-17 (assigned to P), 
““my covenant of peace” in Is. 54. Whether at the chariot’s leave- 
taking the expression of the Ezekielian everlasting covenant of 
peace be out of place or not (11: 17-21), “ they shall be my people, 
and I will be their God” is conveyed in the State car’s flag of 
peace, and implemented not only in return to “ dwell in the midst 
of them for ever” (43:7 ff.) but circumstantially in the queried 
code which ignores the commonalty’s moral offences and legislates 
for “a people saved and led by the spirit,””? the law written in 
their hearts so that they “keep my judgments, and do them” 
(11:20; 36:27). 

Whatever the covenant signifiance of the rainbow — and such 
was surely known to Ezekiel — it has been recognized that “ the 
chariot has taken the place of the ark”’® of the covenant. This 
appears in Ezekiel’s realization amid Moriah’s familiar courts that 
“the fiery four-faced creatures burning” were “none other than 
the Cherubim of the inner sanctuary,”® and conversely in the 
recognition in I Chron. 28:18 of the “chariot” in the shrine of 
him “that sitteth upon the cherubim.” Beside the Chebar the 


5 Cooke, Internat. Critical Comm. (1936), 425 f; M’Fadyen, Peake's 
Comm. (1920), 517 f; Jerome, Ad Paulinum; Lofthouse, Prophet of Recon- 
struction (1920), 216. 

6 Rowley, Growth of OT (1950), 106; May, Interpreter’s Bible (1956), VI, 
47; cp. Allen, 283. 

7 Davidson, Cambridge Bible, 315 f., 374; cp. Skinner, 393 f., 481 ff., 
“ legislating for the millennium ”. 

8 Lofthouse, Century Bible, 58; cp. Currey, Holy Bible with Comm. (ed. 
F. C. Cook, 1876), VI, 185, “ The living cherubim, the firmament, and the 
rainbow of mercy, replace the cherubic figures and the golden chest 
(Kliefoth).” In 9:3 it is a question whether “cherub” indicates ark 
(Lofthouse, Fisch) or chariot (Davidson, Cooke). 


9 Masefield, The Everlasting Mercy; Cooke, 114. See 10:20 with Cent. B. 
note. 
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cherubim-chariot as meeting-place with priest replaces ark in 
Jerusalem; and in 11:22 f. its spectacular abandonment of the 
temple corresponds to the ark’s disappearance from history, so 
that its rest on Olivet signals, “Say no more, The ark of the 
covenant” (Jer. 3:16), “his feet shall stand on the Mount of 
Olives” (Zech. 14:4). In the final vision the transmutation of the 
“footstool” is in effect: the holy of holies has no furniture; the 
proclamation of “ the place of the soles of my feet” (43:7) ignores 
ark; and absence of the historical focus of worship, so discomposing 
to post-Exilic praxis that it had to be replaced by “ foundation- 
stone” as depository for blood, is unnoticed in a ritual where is 
no word of bringing blood into the sanctuary. Again the legislation 
is at one with the overall new-covenant concept. 

Of the living creature it can at least be said with Blake: “* They 
are named Life’s,”!° and so link with the wardens of the tree of 
life in Gen. 3: 24 (assigned to J), while our Book’s allusion to the 
King of Tyre as ‘“‘ covering cherub” in Eden suggests “ that the 
cherub of paradise has been assimilated to the cherubim of the 
ark.”11 In the temple-vision such assimilation is consummated in 
a merging of Eden, ark, and chariot in the carvings of palm tree 
between cherubim (41 : 18 ff.), vignette of creation at destination. 
The faces visible in two-dimensional portrayal—man and lion— 
belong to the throne-bearers, but the arrangement, a cherub gazing 
on the tree from either side, recalls the twin cherubim of the oracle, 
while the palm, botany’s phenix, international symbol of new life, 
and now sole emblem of a temple for all nations,’ is set between 
the cherubim as tree of life replacing the mercy-seat, from whose 
mystic blood, as it were, it springs. 

The association of cherub with wind, suggesting from the time 
of the Fathers that the four zoa represent the four winds which 
stand before the Lord of all earth, likewise points to them as 
ministers of life, since from the four winds comes to Israel’s bones 
the breath of life which is ‘* my spirit,’’!5 the selfsame flatus spiritus 
sancti of the chariot-bearers where “‘ one Spirit in them ruled.” 
Their arrangement round the throne so that with outstretched wings 
they form a square again suggests the four quarters whence come 


10 Vala, ix: Heb. hayyoth; Gk. ga. 

11 Cooke, 318, on 38:11 ff. 

12 40:16, etc.; 47:22 f; cp. 17:23. See “The Sign of the Palm Tree,” 
Church Quarterly Review, July-September, 1938, 187 ff. 

13Ch. 37:9, 14; 2 Sam. 22:11 = Ps. 18:10; Ps. 104:4 = Heb. 1:7; 
Zech. 6:5. Cp. Irenaeus, iii, 11, 8; Charles, Revelation, I, 122 f. “ Wind”, 
“ breath ”, “ spirit ” all render the same word ruach. 
14Ch. 1: 20 f.; 10: 17; Jerome, loc. cit.; Milton, Paradise Lost, vi, 848. 
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the four winds;!5 and this foursquare projection of cosmic spirit, 
the life of the world, is recognized as underlying the description of 
“* the chariot and all belonging to it,” including the temple,'® where 
the relationship is driven home in terming each side of the sanc- 
tuary square a “ wind,” and in applying to the queried altar the 
purely Ezekielian expression for the “* four sides” of the chariot- 
bearers.17 Finally the squareness of oblation-land is emphasized, 
and the city’s outline repeated as envoy, so that this “* supple- 
ment ”’ is linchpin of the chariot’s connection with the New Jeru- 
salem where “ the city lieth foursquare ’’ (Rev. 21 : 16). 

If in the oblation-square “‘ the Four Living Creatures, Chariots 
of Humanity Divine Incomprehensible ’’® reach destination rather 
than testing-station, what of the Charioteer? Authorities agree in 
identifying him with the stern Guide to Moriah’s judgment, but 
only the older school see him again in the new temple’s cicerone. 
The first Guide is by consensus a manifestation of Jehovah in 
human form—yet to say he is Jehovah offends both the reticence 
of the Chebar vision and the fundamental principle of Judaism 
upheld in the New Testament verdict that no man of any time has 
seen God.!9 When he is styled ‘‘ Jehovah,” ‘* Lord God,” and 
speaks of ‘my sanctuary” (ch. 9), he is presented on the same 
lines as “the angel of the Lord ”’ or angel of the covenant who in 
earlier books both speaks and is spoken of as God; and the milder 
aspect of 40 : 3, radiance as of Transfiguration and the feet of life?° 
as against consuming fire, could indicate not inferior rank but 
pacific mission. In 44:2, 5 the Guide is still called ‘* Jehovah,” 
and in 43: 6 ff. there is ‘‘ ambiguity as to the speaker (Yahweh, or 
the man?)”; Davidson notes: ‘‘ The voice immediately takes the 
shape of a man,” and G. A. Smith that it ‘ becomes one with the 
Man standing at his side. Ezekiel’s Angel-interpreter is simply one 
function of the Word of God ’”*!—comments which coalesce with 
the first theophany’s most definite statements on the Charioteer, 


15 Jer. 49:36; Rev. 7:1. 

16 Streane, Camb. B., 7; cp. Cent. B., 56. Inner court, 40:47; holy of 
holies, 41:4; door-posts, 41:21; altar, 43:16; enclosing wall, 42: 15-20, 45:2; 
oblation-land, 48:20; city, 48:16, 30-34. 

17Ch. 42: 16-20, RVm.; 1°8, 17; 10:11; 43:16 f., RV: see Oxford 
Lexicon, 917 b. 

18 Blake, Jerusalem, iv, 98. 

19 Cp. Maimonides in Fisch, xii, 8; Talmud and NT in Cooke, 5. 

20 LXX otiABovtos, “shining”, in NT only in Mark 9:3. For feet of 
brass see 1:7, Rev. 1:15. 

21 Lofthouse, Cent. B., 63; Davidson, 354; Smith, Book of Twelve 
Prophets, 313. 
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“The word of Jehovah came expressly . . . and I heard a voice of 
one that spake ”’ (1 : 3, 28). 

The oracle of Malachi 3, recalling the purifying of the Levites in 
Ezek. 44, terms the pioneer of offerings in righteousness (order of 
Zadok) “‘the "Adon whom ye seek . . . even the angel of the 
covenant.’’ This, the sole occurrence of the title generally allowed 
the Angel who consistently manifests Jehovah,22 upholds the re- 
appearance of the covenant-avenger of Moriah as agent no longer 
of the ministration of death but of the spirit in hearts of flesh (cp. 
2 Cor. 3), a rdle implicit when “* the Spirit of the Highest came ”%5 
in rainbowed covenant-car, “‘for if the ministration of condemna- 
tion be glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory.”” As the majority view grants authenticity to the 
Guide-passages, the insistent question is whether the Charioteer’s 
mission is complete in temple-plan without ritual. Could the angel. 
actual or imagined, concentrate on cubits and leave to a subsequent 
source directions better fitted to convey his covenant-message? 

The ritual need not be intermediary between past and Priestly 
Code—especially if dated c. 400 B.c.”4 and so as rival effort to P’s. 
That in any case it makes no show of preserving historical praxis 
is a finding of which the vanished ark is merely one buttress: the 
paschal meal has gone (45 : 21 ff.); the altar, as of hewn stone and 
approached by steps (43:13 ff.), is defiantly non-traditional; a 
high priest is not in evidence. Such changes have patent relation 
to the covenant of peace wherein the Christ is Lamb and passover, 
mercy-seat and high priest,** and concur with the reputation 
previously earned of ‘* Gospel-prophet ’’ and Pauline thinker who 
“of all Old Testament writers, binds the old dispensation most 
closely to the new.”’26 

The ritual revolution advertised in the heterodox altar recalls the 
unprecedented pronouncement of 20: 40 f., “I will seek your offer- 
ings. . . . As a sweet savour will I accept you,” recognized as 


22 Judg. 2: 1 with Exod. 23: 20 f., Acts 7: 38. This angel was equated by 
earliest Fathers to the Second Person of the Trinity, and so still New Bible 
Comm. (1.V.F., 1953). “ This idea was just .. . but it was to go beyond 
the OT” (Davidson, Hastings DB, s.v. “ Angel”, cited by Driver, Genesis, 
184). 

23 Whittier, Religious Poems, “ Ezekiel”. & 

24 So Rowley, 107; Cooke, xxvi, 426. 

25 John 1:36; I Cor. 5:7; Rom. 3:25; Heb. 3:1; 13:10. See “ The Key 
of OT,” Church Quarterly Review, January, 1935, 173 ff. 

26 Currey, 4, 80, 150; Davidson, Camb. B., lv, 289 (Paul’s “line of 
thought entirely coincides ”); Lofthouse, Cent. B., 4. 
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containing the germ of the temple-vision,?” and echoed after the 
altar’s consecration, ‘‘and I will accept you”’ (43: 18-27, incident. 
ally the one major section denied originality with show of agree- 
ment). This full acceptance is shown in the treatment of priestly 
offences, for which in the priestly legislation the ‘‘ blood is brought} 
into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin” and the carcase 
burned (Lev. 4); in the new temple there is neither high priest nor 
depository for blood in the sanctuary—no veil, incense-altar, or 
mercy-seat, the nearest approach being the temple’s outer door-post 
(45 : 19)—and, once the temple is consecrated, the rubric for a 
priestly offence implies that the Lord God is now Himself the pro- 
pitiation and permits “these” (emphatic) to eat all offerings 
(44: 28 f.), a licence corresponding to that in Heb. 13: 10 f., ““We 
have an altar, etc.” Such acceptance tallies also with the famous 
promise of sprinkling with clean water, understood by Dead Sea 
Scrolls and New Testament as cleansing by the spirit,2® and, as 
displayed consistently throughout temple-plan and ritual, argues the 
latter one with, and indispensable to, plan and Book. 

The absence of high priest, an official whose hereditary status 
persisted over the Exile, is relational to the demotion of mitre and 
crown “until he come whose right it is” (21:26 f.), evidently the 
Davidic covenant-king (37: 24 ff.). The prince of chapters 45 f., 
or rather his peccable dynasty, “ holds a less exalted place”, and 
“has no priestly rights”, even being banned from inner court. 
On the other hand the high priest’s role seems given to the prophet 
when addressed in second person singular as if “head of the 
priesthood.”3° This swerving from plural to “thou” is taken to 
show a variant hand, but can be readily related to the title “ son 
of man”, understood as denoting mankind’s representative before 
God, and so, a fortiori since Ezekiel was Zadokite (1: 3) and could 
enter the holy place (41: 1-3), representative priest. Like Moses 
he is addressed from the seat on the cherubim (Num. 7:89); his 
primary task of bearing in his body the sins of Israel (4: 4) suggests 
national priest (Num, 18:1) with day-for-year victim (Lev. 16:21 
f.); and hierarchic rank is ascribed in his wife’s personifying the} 5; 


27 Skinner, 188 (“ important to notice ”); Currey, 87. tion 
28“ Like waters of purification he will sprinkle upon him the spirit of 38 
truth.”— Manual of Discipline, indicating Ezek. 36:25 (Bruce, Second § am 
Thoughts on Dead Sea Scrolls, 102, 134); cf. Mark 1:8, 10; Heb. 10:22. 5 
29 Cooke, 403, 478, 497. See Ezek. 45:9; 46:2, 18. 
30 Cooke, 511. Of altar’s consecration, 43: 19-25; sanctuary portion, 45:3; 
cleansing of sanctuary, 45:18-20; morning sacrifice, 46: 13 f. “Ezekiel, | "© 
being a priest, is to officiate in the restored Temple at the consecration 3 
service as High Priest ” (Fisch, 299). The 
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temple, while he, like high priest in Holiness Code (Lev. 21: 10 f.), 
is forbidden to mourn her death (24: 15 ff.). Thus his treatment as 
sagan in ritual affairs continues, and calls attention to, previous 
presentation of the titular “ son of man” as deputy of him “ whose 


right it is ” to wear the mitre. 


There remains the land-plan in two passages (45: 1-8; 
47: 13-48:35) of disputed priority, though elaboration suggests 
that finis coronat opus. No a priori teason appears why this 
should not emerge from the same process of meditation, illumina- 
tion, and composition as the temple-plan; and failure to hail grand 
finale derives from preconception on temple-site, with consequent 
reading of cubits for reeds and transposition of sanctuary portion 
to adjoin city. Here the plan’s authenticity will be considered on 
basis of reeds and northern sanctuary portion.*! 


The feature of both sections, the great square of oblation-land, 
answers to the Davidic tabernacle of 37:27, the division into most 
holy portion for Zadokites, holy portion, and city reflecting the 
disposition of David’s reign when the tabernacle in Zadok’s charge 
stood six miles north from ark on Zion.*2 The same chapter’s 
“one stick” is realized in a fusion of tribes where affinity is 
decided by lot, and numerical equality imputed,*5 while the tribal 
grouping, Judah to north, Benjamin to south, guards against “two 
kingdoms any more at all.” The land’s north boundary excludes, 
in contrast to Mosaic delineation, “the land of the Gebalites” 
and Baalbek-Heliopolis, respective homes of Adonis- and sun- 
worship, a rejection corresponding to the abhorrence of ch. 8 at 
“the image of jealousy ” seated in the north and ensuing rites of 
Tammuz-Adonis and sun. In the south the measurement of 25,000 
reeds, or c, 50 miles, as inland extent of a tribal portion, excludes 
the southern shallow bay of the Dead Sea, in consonance with the 
Guide’s statement that its marshes will be unaffected by the healing 
stream (47:11), while the northern end falls within the oblation- 


31 See “ Prolegomena to Ezek. 40-48,” Expository Times, August, 1944, 
292 ff: so Jewish exegete Rashi (A.D. 1040-1105). American-Jewish transla- 
tion in Fisch understands “ reeds ”, as EVV. 

321 Kings 3:4; I Chron. 16:37 ff; 21:29; II Chron. 1:3 ff; cp. Is. 16:5; 
Amos 9:11 = Acts 15:16. 

33“ By lot” (45:1; 47:22; 48:29) cannot refer to the named and equal 
portions (47:14; contrast Num. 26:54), whose bounds are ascertainable by 
measurement. 

34 Josh. 13:4 f. See “The North Boundary of Palestine,” Journal of 
Theological Studies, January, 1934, 22 ff and map. 
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square, agreeably with the gift of Sodom to Jerusalem under the 
covenant of forgiveness.* 

This first use of the word “ covenant” focuses on the breaking 
forth of Jerusalem on right hand and left to take in Sodom and 
Samaria, ambition realized in the 50-mile square stretching from 
south of Bethlehem to north of Shechem. Its extension .over the 
greater part of the Central Range conforms to Ezekiel’s “ extra- 
ordinary passion” for “ Ye mountains of Israel,” to usurp which 
was blasphemy,** “ mountain” or “ mountains” of the height of 
Israel (20: 40; 34: 14) being equivalent terms for the sacrosanct 
hill-country dedicated as heart of a world kingdom (17:23), “ the 
holy mountain of God” whereof Phoenicia was the winged sentry 
(28:14). In this light the accredited pronouncement of 43:12, | 
“On the head of the mountain the whole limit thereof round about 
shall be most holy,” anticipates 48:9-12 where the most holy 
bounds include some 20 miles of the northern highlands. 

If 43:12 refers to an individual peak the direction jars with 
40:2 where the temple is south of such peak, On the other hand 
the wider sense, “the head of the mountains ” as in Is. 2:2 = Mic. 
4:1 (cf. “all my holy mountain”, Is. 11:9; 65:25), harmonizes 
both with the promise of Samaria to Jerusalem under the ever- 
lasting covenant and with a land-plan of which the temple is by 
consensus centre, and so not at Jerusalem but at Ebal-Gerizim, 
primordial “ navel” of the land (Judg. 9:37), culminating promin- 
ence of Central Range, and at the same distance from Zion as 
new temple from its city. Ezekiel’s stance was thus Bbal, the 
“very high mountain” of destiny looming over Moriah in ch. 8 
where the first rites displayed by offended Jehovah, secret idolatry, 
were those of Ebal’s first anathema (Deut, 27:15); and the temple 
was visioned in the Vale of Shechem, home of the covenant: there 
its first announcement in the land was made, Abraham’s victorious 
race was twice placed under its bond, and the Baal of the Covenant 
was worshipped round Joshua’s witness-stone.*”? Thus the covenant- 
car, “ pacified toward” Jerusalem-cum-Samaria (16:63), alights, 


35 Ch. 16: 8, 46, 60 ff. Ezekiel’s circle evidently favoured the northern 
site for Sodom: cf. Merrill, East of Jordan, 234 f: “The salt marsh at the 
southern end . . . belongs to a water system entirely distinct from that at 
the northern end. . .. There has always been a mountain of rock-salt at 
the south end of the Dead Sea, and there must always have been salt 
fields and marshes near it... never . . . a desirable location for towns.” 

36 Lofthouse, Cent. B., on 35:12; 36:1-7. 

37 Gen. 12: 7; cf. 15: 18; 35: 4; Josh. 8: 30 ff.; 24: 26 f.; Judg. 8: 33; 
9: 46. Lods, Israel, 121 notes “the great number of ‘covenant’ episodes 
assigned to Shechem”. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF EZEKIEL 40-48 


thei according to the “supplement”, on its home-ground, there to 
reprobate, according to 44:6-8 (ascribed to Ezekiel by Herrmann, 
Betholet, and Cooke), alien keepers who “have broken my 
covenant” — sole use of that word by Charioteer. If this refers 
“om to Moriah Jehovah seizes the apocalyptic moment to take up a 
the i point omitted in previous press of abominations, the employment 
of foreigners as temple menials — a Davidic practice continued by 
ich @ Ezra and Nehemiah — and inflates it by speaking of “ keepers of 
- of @ my charge” and finishing touch to apostasy. Alternatively, the 
nct @ establishment in Shechem of the Samaritans, self-styled “ Keepers ” 
the @ with syncretic worship deplored in II Kings 17 as covenant-breach, 
try § explains the thunder of returning Glory and sets the Charioteer’s 
12. @ seal on Jand-plan. 
@ Finally there is the city Jehovah-shammah, outlined and left 
oly § blank. The ark of the presence has gone, but the mystery of the 
Presence in David’s city, Zion-cum-Bethlehem, remains. Is this, as 
ith @ in Ps. 110: 2, the seat of the absentee high priest? The reticence 
ind @ Of the close fits the sealed lips (3 : 26) which never say “ Zion,” 
key-word of other prophecy and inevitable throne of the heir of 


lic. 

zes @ crown and mitre. This surely deliberate abstention throughout the 
er- § Book joins with the muteness of “‘ additions” on ark and high 
by priest to suggest in ch. 48 space fenced against that “* opening of 


im, @ the mouth” promised in the Book’s last word: 
Thy audience, worlds! — all things to be 
as The witness of the Truth in thee! 58 

‘ The last word on “ the full majestic music of a Prophet’s voice, 
speaking to all the ages "9 may well be with poet rather than critic. 
—scarcely with the verdict that original sections in chs. 40-48 “‘can 
zs readily be distinguished,” qualified by such hesitancies as ‘* we may 
suppose,” “* probably,”” may well have been included,’’*° and 
nm contradicted by confréres right and left. The confusion of opinion 
iat indicates that once more “ criticism is attempting a task of which it 

is fundamentally incapable,’’! while the Book’s interwoven strands 

of rainbow, covenant-car, ministry of life, covenant of peace, 
messenger of covenant, “‘ son of man,” mountains of Israel, and 
foursquare Davidic foundation, bound together in nodus of better 
 @ ritual for the place of the covenant—identifiable as Salem,‘? which 


at 38 Ezek. 29:21, dated 18 months after 40:1. Whittier, loc. cit. 
39 Barbara Miller, Ezekiel and Other Poems. 
40 Cooke, 426, 476, 487, 530. 
41 W. Robertson Nicoll, in biography by Darlow, 359 f, contrasting NT 
critics’ pretensions with proved failures of English literary criticism. 
42 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July-October, 1948, 121 ff. 
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is Peace—argue the proper study of chs. 40-48 as of the master- 
mind, one not content with generalities, whether on Tyrian trade 
(ch. 27) or the ecology of Sheol (32 : 17 ff.), deploying its resources 
to build up depiction of new-covenant Israel, for the most part 
“very dry,” yet at the driest instinct with the “ one Spirit” which 
descended on the prophet from 


The King of Glorie in his powerful Word 
And Spirit coming to create new Worlds.43 


Glasgow. 


43 Milton, loc. cit., vii, 208 f. 
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BLIND BARTIMAEUS 
CRIES OUT AGAIN 


by H. W. PARROTT 


A FAMILIAR problem in Synoptic relationships is examined anew, 
and a fresh solution is suggested. 


UCH may be learnt by a comparative study of parallel records 

in the three Synoptic Gospels, and the present study is in- 
tended to be an illustration of the value of this method of study 
for the intelligent understanding of the narratives. 

The three accounts of the healing of blind Bartimaeus outside 
the city of Jericho have occasioned a great deal of comment in view 
of a number of remarkable divergencies between the three records. 
Matthew tells of two blind men in a joint appeal to Christ. Mark 
and Luke speak of one only, the former giving his name, no doubt 
because he became a distinguished figure later in the Christian 
Church. There are differences in the manner of healing, by touch- 
ing the eyes of the blind men, by word of command, by statement 
of fact; but the most puzzling difficulty, and that which has 
occasioned the most discussion and given rise to so many sugges- 
tions in an attempt to reconcile the statements, is the locality in 
which the incident is said to have taken place. Matthew and Mark 
say it happened as Christ and His company were leaving Jericho, 
Luke as they approached the city. 

These divergencies have led to a number of unwarrantable con- 
clusions by commentators. 

(1) That the records relate to two or even three separate 

miracles. 

(2) That they relate to two cities of Jericho—old and new. 

(3) That they contain irreconcilable contradictions. 

(4) That such conflict in detail is of no moment, and does not 

affect the integrity of the record. 

To have the issues clearly before us let me quote a number of 
significant references to the problem. 

These are obviously slips of memory}. 


1 David Smith, In the Days of His Flesh. 
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Only those who have a narrow view respecting inspiration and its 
effects will be concerned to reconcile these differences, and make each 
of the three verbally exact?. 


The inspiration of the Evangelists did not extend to minutiae of this 


sorts, L 
In the present instance the statement of Mark which is in every way by 
fuller and more precise is probably to be preferred to that of Luke‘. and 
These differences between the three accounts are of little moment, N 
except for the instruction of those who think that they are bound to @ jot 
believe that every statement in Scripture must be historically true5. I 
But perhaps most significant of all is Farrar’s statement in his § &vc 
Life of Christ: 
Those who have a narrow, timid, superstitious and unscriptural mp 
view of Inspiration may well be troubled by the obvious discrepancies 
between the Evangelists in this narrative . . . but no reasonable reader 
will be troubled by differences which do not affect the truthfulness — § thc 
though of course they affect the accuracy —of the narrative; and @ all 
which without a direct and wholly needless miraculous intervention 
must have occurred, as they actually do occur in the narratives, as in rn 
those of all truthful witnesses. . 
And then he undermines the whole of his argument by adding this § 24 
obviously true statement: ne 
I believe that if we knew the exact circumstances. the discrepancy th 
would vanish. 
Other writers suspend judgment. Thus Edersheim: th 
It is better to admit our inability to conciliate these differing notes ex 
of time than to make clumsy attempts at harmonising them. he 
But the majority of the well-known commentators seem to have fa 
resigned themselves to the belief that the statement of Luke is 
irreconcilable with that of the others, and must be a mistake that a 
has crept into his source. tc 
To revert to the four conclusions enumerated above, the first S 
two look like devices to avoid admitting a clear contradiction. The p 
last two, in my opinion, result from a failure to examine the evid- E 
ence adequately, and from a readiness to admit error in the . 


records, which is the inevitable consequence of a theory of inspira- 
tion which can distinguish between “* plenary ”’ and ‘ verbal ”’ and 
between “ truthfulness and accuracy.” 

I plead for an even closer examination of the words of the Evan- 
gelists with less preoccupation with the Synoptic Problem and our 
ability to solve it, and a little more appreciation of the fact that 


2A. Plummer, Luke (1.C.C.). 

3 Sadler on Mark 10:46. 

4H. B. Swete, The Gospel of Mark, p. 242. 

5A. Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. 
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these writings are in a very real sense the Word of God and that 
the writers did indeed experience the help of the Holy Spirit in 
bringing to their remembrance the things that Jesus spoke. 

Let us examine the verbs describing Action or Movement used 
by the three writers, for the matter largely turns on the meaning 
and use of these words. 

Matthew uses six: éxtropevouan, Trapdyco, 

Mark uses nine: Epyouan, 
Saw, 

Luke uses eleven: tyyise, Sictropevopai, trapéxopan, 
Trpodyw, fornut, axodoubéw, elogpyouat, Siépyopat. 

In these three parallel records, then, only three of these words, 
those for “‘ sitting’, “* standing” and “ following” are common to 
all three. 

Only two of them, those for “ going out” and “ passing by” 
are common to two. The other eleven words are used by one 
author only, i.e., the words meaning come, arise, leap up, go, draw 
near, pass through, pass by, go before, lead to, enter, come 
through. 

What more evidence does one require of the independence of 
the three writers or of the most careful selection of words and their 
exact use to describe the appropriate action or movement? We 
have no scissors-and-paste treatment here, or substitution of 
favourite words, or elimination of unnecessary words. 

A study of these words in their various contexts will disclose 
certain important facts. First of all, that it was Christ’s purpose 
to pass right through Jericho without stopping and without delay. 
Secondly, that He actually did this. And thirdly, that after He had 
passed through the city something happened to cause Him to alter 
His purpose, and in consequence the whole company turned about 
and proceeded back into the city. 

That it was the Saviour’s intention to press on to Jerusalem is 
clear from many indications. From the beginning of the last 
journey “He set His face stedfastly to go to Jerusalem’ (Luke 
9:51), and as they approached Jericho, the intense preoccupation 
of His mind was evident in His manner as He went in advance of 
His disciples, as if impelled by a powerful impulse, so that they 
were amazed, and those that followed were afraid—the very record 
of it fills us with amazement (Mark 10:32). And Mark implies 
that He went right through Jericho, mentioning the arrival and 
departure in one breath, as it were, ‘“‘ And they come [Historic 
Present] to Jericho [mot an unnecessary statement], and as they 
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went out of Jericho [Genitive Absolute] ” . . . Luke does the same: 
“* And (now) entering He was passing through Jericho.” 

The Greco-Roman city of Jericho, fresh from the hands of 
Archelaus, would have no appeal to the Saviour, with its grand 
palaces, temples and amphitheatre; and He passed through it only 
because the Roman road to Jerusalem passed through the city. 
That He actually carried out His purpose can be inferred from the 
fact that the interview with Zacchaeus took place outside the city, 
and not, as usually taken for granted, inside the city. Reasons for 
this inference, which amounts almost to a certainty, can be drawn 
from the narratives and from what Josephus and other contem- 
porary writers tell us of the city and the surrounding country. 

Luke immediately follows his account with the story of 
Zacchaeus, and introduces it in such a way as to suggest that it 
actually took place beforehand and was the reason for the return 
to Jericho, and thus wishes us to understand that Zacchaeus was a 
witness of the miracle of healing of Bartimaeus, who returned with 
Jesus to the house of Zacchaeus to hear words of the Saviour, 
“*forasmuch as he also (Zacchaeus as well as Bartimaeus) is a son 
of Abraham ”’ through faith. His story begins: ‘* And (or now) 
entering He was passing through Jericho ’—Jericho having here 
the article, indicating previous mention and referring the reader 
back to the former mention, which we find commenced with the 
adversative 5é as if in explanation of how it happened (éyéveto) 
that it was in the approach to Jericho that the miracle took place, 
and not when they were finally leaving the city. 

Zacchaeus must have known, or guessed, the intention of Jesus 
to pass through the city; he had to be certain of the route which 
He would take, and the obvious place would be on the road to 
Jerusalem, leading from the gates of the city. But Matthew states 
specifically that “‘ as they departed from Jericho a great multitude 
followed Him”; he would therefore have to run well ahead up the 
road to take up his position. The mention of the great multitude 
was not necessary to Matthew’s brief account, but it was necessary 
to the story of Zacchaeus, and no doubt he makes this specific 
statement with the knowledge which he must have had (being an 
eye-witness) of Zacchaeus. 

Mark too, “the interpreter of Peter”, speaks of the multitude 
in the same connection, and uses the word ixavd¢, (‘‘sufficient’’), 
not a favourite word of Mark’s as it is of Luke’s. It may be a 
colloquial use, meaning “large enough,” or “fairly large,” but 
may it not suggest that it was large enough for the purpose for 
which he mentions the fact—i.e., to prevent Zacchaeus from heving 
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a sight of Jesus? It is of interest that the Bordeaux Pilgrim 
(A.D. 333) was shewn the sycamore tree of Zacchaeus on the right 
of the road leading to the town from the West (F. J. Bliss in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. Il, p. 581). It is unlikely 
that a tree of the size of the sycamore (and one that was grown in 
groves) would be inside the city walls. In fact Josephus, who 
speaks so glowingly of the extensive plain, 70 furlongs long by 20 
furlongs broad, watered by the fountain Es-Sultan, “ affording 
nourishment to those most excellent gardens that are thickest with 
trees’, tells us that these extensive groves of palm trees, balsam, 
cypress and no doubt sycamore also, from which the Romans 
derived so much revenue, were outside the city. In all probability 
Zacchaeus was in charge of the collection of these very revenues, 
and he was on his own ground. 

One final point, 1 would suggest that it was the “long and loud 
unanimous ” murmurs of the crowd ( trd&vres Sieydyyusov ) which 
Bartimaeus heard and which puzzled him, as the returning com- 
pany passed him; and now it was “those that went before” (ol 
mpocyovtes) that rebuked him, for the crowd had followed Jesus 
out of the city, but had now turned about and were before Him. 

I have tried to give the words of the narratives their simple and 
ordinary meaning, and it seems that they are carefully selected and 
used with great precision. 

The following conclusions seem therefore justified: 

(1) The three records are entirely independent of one another, 
which does not mean that they were unknown to one another 
—there is evidence to the contrary. 

(2) The records supplement one another, and the whole picture 
can only be seen by combining them. 

(3) The words used to describe the movements are carefully 
chosen and exactly suit the connection in which they are 
used. 

(4) It is presumption to assume contradiction without adequate 
examination of the evidence, and without knowledge of all 
the circumstances. 

(5) Luke is again proved to be an accurate historian in matters 
of detail. 


Mylor, South Cornwall. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS: AN EXPANDED 
PARAPHRASE 


IV. PAUL REPLIES TO THE LETTER FROM CORINTH (CH. 7: 1-16: 14) 
(Continued) 
(c) Paul's defence of his apostolic claims (Ch. 9: 1-27) 


o! I am “not free”, am 1? I am “no apostle”, am I? Listen! 

Have I not seen Jesus our Lord? Are you Corinthian Christians 
not the fruit of my work by the Lord’s power? To others, perhaps, 
I may be “no apostle”; but in your eyes I can never be anything 
else. Why, you— believers in Christ as you are — are the con- 
firmation which seals the reality of my apostleship. 

Here is my answer to those who scrutinize my claims in this 
connexion. Have we no authority to eat or drink? Have we no 
authority to take a believing wife around with us on our missionary 
journeys, as the other apostles do, and the Lord’s brothers as well 
— yes, even Peter himself? Or are Barnabas and I the only ones 
who are not exempt from the necessity of earning our bread by our 
own exertions? Who serves as a soldier at his own expense? Who 
plants a vineyard but has no right to eat the grapes? Or who is 
there who tends a flock but cannot drink their milk? Is this a 
merely human argument that I am putting forward? Does not the 
Law teach the same thing? In Moses’ law these words are written: 
“Thou shalt not muzzle an ox when he is treading out the corn.”! 
Is it for oxen that God is concerned? Is not the truth rather that 
He says this for our sakes? Yes, it was written for our sakes, 
because the ploughman ought to plough in hope, and the thresher 
ought to thresh in hope of a share in the grain. 

We sowed a good crop among you —a spiritual crop. Is it a 
great matter that we should reap a material harvest from you? If 
others are entitled to benefit from you in this way, are we not much 
more entitled to do so? We are; but we did not avail ourselves of 
this right. We prefer to put up with all manner of things, so as to 
place no hindrance in the path of the gospel of Christ. Do you not 
know that those who serve in a temple get their living from the 
temple — that those who tend the altar have a share in what the 


1 Deut. 2: 4. 
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altar provides? In the same way the Lord laid it down that those 
who proclaim the gospel should have their living from the gospel. 
But I have not availed myself of any of these rights. 

Now, I am not writing this in order that henceforth I may be 
supported by you for my apostolic work. Far from it; I would 
sooner die than let anyone deprive me of this ground for boasting. 
What do I mean by saying this? I mean this: if I proclaim the 
gospel, I have no ground for boasting in that. In that respect I am 
under compulsion; it will be the worse for me if I do not proclaim 
the gospel. If I proclaim it willingly — well, I have my reward. 
But if I do it only unwillingly, this is a responsibility with which 
I have been entrusted, and I have to discharge it none the less. 
What then is the reward of which I speak? It is this, that when I 
proclaim the gospel I can do so free of charge, so that I refrain 
from availing myself fully of my authority as a herald of the gospel. 

I am no man’s slave, but I have made myself a slave to all, in 
order to win the more for Christ. To the Jews I have made myself 
as a Jew, in order to win Jews; to those who live under the law I 
have lived like one under the law, in order to win those who are 
under the law — not that I myself am under the law. Similarly, 
to those who live under no law I have come as one under no law, 
in order to win those who are under no law — not that I am really 
under no law in relation to God, for I am bound by the law of 
Christ. To those who are weak I have made myself weak, so as to 
win the weak; in fact, I have become all things to all people, in 
order that, one way or another, I may rescue some of them. But 
I do it all for the sake of the gospel, so that I may share its 
blessings with others. 

You know very well, of course, that all the competitors in a 
foot-race run, but only one gains the prize. You run your race, 
therefore, in such a way as to win. Everyone who participates in 
an athletic contest disciplines his whole course of life. Now they 
do this in order to win a material wreath, but we have a wreath 
of immortality as our prize. And that is why I run an undeviating 
course with my eye fixed on the tape; my boxing is no shadow- 
boxing. I discipline my body strictly and keep it under, in case I 
myself should be disqualified after I have acted as herald, pro- 
claiming the rules to others. 


(d) Further Warning against Idolatry (Ch. 10: \-11:1) 
i. Thé Example of the Israelites (Ch. 10: 1-13) 


Here is something, my brothers, that I want you to keep in 
mind. All our forefathers were covered by the cloud, they all 
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passed through the sea, they were all baptized as Moses’ followers 
in the cloud and in the sea, they all ate the same supernatural 
bread, and they all drank the same supernatural water. I am not 
here thinking of the material rock; I mean rather that they drank 
from the supernatural rock which accompanied them in their 
wilderness wanderings — that rock was Christ Himself. Yet the 
majority of them incurred God’s displeasure, and they fell dead in 
the wilderness. 

Now all these things which befell them serve as warnings for us, 
so that we should not lust after evil things as they did. You must 
not go on in idolatrous ways, as some of them did; you remember 
the scripture: “The people sat down to eat and drink, and then 
got up to play.” And don’t let us be involved in illicit unions, as 
some of them did, and 23,000 died in a single day. Don’t let us 
provoke the Lord to anger, as some of them did and were killed 
by the serpents. And don’t be complainers, like some of them, who 
perished at the hand of the Destroyer. 

Now, I repeat, these things happened to them by way of example 
for us, and they have been recorded for our instruction, for the 
fulfilment of all the ages has converged upon us. 

So then, if anyone thinks that he is securely established, let him 
beware of falling. No trial, no temptation has come upon you that 
human nature in general is not exposed to. But you may safely 
put your trust in God, and count on Him not to let you be tried 
beyond your strength; on the contrary, along with the trial He will 
provide the way out, so that you can endure it successfully. 

ii. The Sanctity of the Lord’s Table (Ch. 10: 14-22) 

I beg you therefore, my dear friends, keep away from idolatry. 
I am reasoning with you as wise men; judge if my argument is 
reasonable or not. What is the cup of thanksgiving over which we 
invoke the Lord’s blessing? Is it not our participation in the blood 
of Christ? And as for the bread which we break, is that not our 
participation in the body of Christ? Of course it is; however many 
we are, we make up one loaf of bread, one body, for we all have 
a share of that one loaf of bread. Consider the earthly nation of 
Israel, and see what happens in their worship. Do not those who 
eat the sacrificed animals have communion with the altar? 

Now what do I mean by this? Do I mean that there is anything 
special about the flesh of animals which have been offered in pagan 
worship, or that an idol has any real substance? No, but this is 
what I mean: when the pagans offer sacrifices, they offer them to 


2 Ex. 32: 6. 
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demons and not to the true God —and I don’t want you to have 
any communion with demons! You cannot drink the Lord’s cup 
and the cup of demons as well; you cannot partake of food from 
the Lord’s table and from the table of demons too. Or are we 
trying to arouse the Lord’s jealousy? We are not stronger than He, 
are we? 

iii. Liberty and Charity (Ch. 10:23-11: 1) 

“All things are permissible,” you say — yes, but not all things 
are profitable. “All things are permissible” — yes, but all things 
don’t build up a sound character. Each of you should look after 
his neighbour’s well-being rather than his own. 

If you want detailed advice, here it is. Eat whatever is sold in 
the flesh market, and don’t inquire too closely into its origin on 
conscientious grounds. After all, “the earth belongs to the Lord, 
with everything that is in it.”* If someone who is not a Christian 
invites you to a meal, and you are willing to go, then eat whatever 
food is set before you, and don’t inquire too closely into its origin 
on conscientious grounds. But if someone says to you, “ This is 
the flesh of an animal that was sacrificed in a pagan temple,” don’t 
eat it— both for the sake of the person who has given you the 
information and on grounds of conscience too. I don’t mean your 
own conscience but your neighbour’s; why should my liberty have 
to abide the judgment of someone else’s conscience? If I take the 
food with a grateful heart, why am I criticized for what 1 thank 
God for? 

In short, whether it is a question of eating or drinking or 
anything else, do everything to God’s glory, and try to put no 
stumbling-block in the way of any — Jews, Greeks or Church of 
God. That is my own policy: I try to please everybody in every- 
thing, and I don’t aim at my own good but at the good of the 
masses, striving for their salvation. Do as I do, as I try to do what 
Christ does. 

(To be continued) 
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JAMES LEE OF SHADOXHURST: 
A STUDY IN EVANGELICAL 
RELIGION IN THE BLEAK AGE 


by ANDREW F. WALLS 


ME: WALLS, Lecturer in Theology in Fourah Bay College, Sierra 

Leone, Editor of “The Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion”, and 
formerly Warden of Tyndale House, Cambridge, is well known as a 
church historian, his special field of study being the Hippolytean 
“Apostolic Tradition”. But he has a penchant for exploring the 
byways and hedges of church history, and it is from his explorations 
there that he has recovered this quaint record. 


I 


T is a commonplace that the fabric of Church history is woven 

not only with the great deeds of the mighty men of valour 
whose names are in the book of the wars of the Lord but with the 
godly living of a host whom no man can number who have no such 
memorial. In the nature of things, these can rarely be the subjects 
of biographical studies in a later age, but where the materials for 
such a study do exist, there may be justification for the attempt 
to watch more closely the good confession of one of the lesser 
known of that great cloud of witnesses. 

The subject of this paper was, to quote one of Rowland Hill's 
indecorous allusions, one of Wesley’s “‘ ragged legion of preaching 
tinkers, scavengers, draymen and chimney sweepers.’’! More pre- 
cisely, he was a farm labourer. He seems never to have strayed 
far beyond those southern reaches of Kent from which he came; 
and his passing seems not to have been accorded the humblest 
notice in his denominational magazine. But in his own neighbour- 
hood James Lee of Shadoxhurst made a profound impression. 
Soon after his death, a most remarkable local biography of him 
appeared; and even now, almost a century after, his name is almost 
a household word in some villages. Yet the outstanding events of 


1 Rowland Hill, Imposture Detected, some gentle strictures on the false 
and libellous harangue, lately delivered by Mr. John Wesley, etc., 2nd edn., 
1777. 
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his life were few, and no doubt his career and influence could be 
paralleled many times over throughout the country. So be it. His 
story nevertheless gives us a glimpse of evangelical piety in the 
early nineteenth century, and it can, incidentally, offer us some 
insight into a grim and cheerless era in the social life of England. 
The greater part of Jimmy Lee’s life was spent in what the 
Hammonds have for ever characterized as The Bleak Age; and for 
none was it bleaker than for the agricultural labourer. An observer 
in 1831, when Lee was approaching forty, wrote: 

An English agricultural labourer and an English pauper, these words 
were synonymous. He pilfers when occasion offers, and teaches his 
children to lie and steal. His abject and submissive demeanour towards 
his wealthy neighbours shows that they treat him roughly and with 
suspicion; hence he fears and hates them, but will never injure them 
by force. He is depraved through and through, too far gone to possess 
even the strength of despair. 

On this G. M. Trevelyan comments: 

No doubt this was exaggerated as the portrait of a whole class, but 
it was the exaggeration of a very terrible reality?2. 

The French War had brought the steadily rising problem of the 
poor labourer in the south of England to crisis point. Sharply 
rising prices made it increasingly difficult for him to maintain his 
family from his wages. The well-meaning but degrading expedient 
adopted, of supplementing wages from the rates, wove a net about 
him from which it was next to impossible to escape. It became a 
custom in some parts to hire out or even to auction applicants for 
relief in turn, the parish paying two-thirds and the farmer one-third 
of the guaranteed wage. It was not unknown for a man with any 
savings to be refused help, or for one without relief to be refused 
employment. The effect was “‘ to demoralize completely the con- 
ditions of employment, to spread pauperism far and wide, and to 
turn the agricultural labourer in many parishes into a kind of 
public serf.”’> The Poor Law of 1834 and the Commission set up 
by it, while it cauterized this running sore, caused untold suffering 
in the process. This is the background of Jimmy Lee’s life. When 
we first hear of him, it is in the workhouse, and in his old age he 
is barely maintained ‘‘ outside the union door.” Grinding poverty 
dogs him and his like. We see the labourer quite at the mercy of 
his employer, whose malice may threaten the young Christian with 
dismissal and ruin for his faith, or whose negligence may leave him 
without his week’s wages. We see the labourer’s wife, worn out 


2G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century and after, 
2nd edn., 1937, p. 249. 


3J. L. and B. Hammond, The Bleak Age, 2nd edn., 1947, p. 98. 
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with the cares of home and family, going out in season to pick hops 
or fruit to hold the home together, and being prematurely cut off 
through sheer exhaustion. We begin to understand why Lee’s 
biographer goes out of his way to defend the labourer’s right to 
change his job if thereby he can gain an honest shilling or two. 

Lee’s biography’ is an extraordinary document. Its author, 
Edward Pearson, was, like his hero, a farm labourer and a former 
workhouse boy. He came from Bethersden, close to Lee’s village, 
Shadoxhurst. The work is undated, but was clearly written within 
a year of Lee’s death in 1865. It consists of 170 pages measuring 
4‘inches by 2} inches, and is entirely in doggerel quatrains. It 
would not be difficult to quote a number of excruciating stanzas, 
such as: 

But some perhaps who cannot read, 
May either say or think, 

The ravens might Elijah feed, 
But how about the drink. 

Or, perhaps the best of all: 

And Pharaoh followed on their heels, 
But he could not succeed, 

For God took off his chariot wheels 
Which did retard the speed. 

Few can maintain impeccable prosody for 1200 stanzas, oud it is 
therefore not surprising to find in the Bethersden rhymer many 
false lines and words patently thrown in to help the metre more 
than the sense. His rhyming is nothing if not ingenious, as may be 
seen from his collocation of “* Erasmus ” and “‘ usefulness.” But he 
confesses himself beaten by the text for Lee’s funeral sermon: 

Just here I canot quite afford 
To find sufficient time, 

To write the passage word for word, 
In what we call a rhyme. 

Add to this the author’s downright solecisms, and it will be 
apparent that is not by accident that no excerpt from the book 
appears in The Golden Treasury. Pearson, however, modestly 
admits his defects: 

But every such like circumstance, 

Is owing to my ignorance. 
Occasionally he tries an incongrous flourish: 
It may be in the smiling morn, 

When Phoebus does arise ; 


4 Edward Pearson, A narrative giving a brief outline of the life and 
labours of James Lee, of Shadoxhurst, Kent, who died at Warehorn the 
15th February, 1865, aged seventy-two years, printed by R. Lindly, 9 Old 
Bailey. 
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ps but normally he keeps to homely, straightforward English; and 
off sometimes he produces a fine and striking phrase: 


2’s He had no pot-lid godliness 
to Which taketh off and on; 
or, describing a drunk, 


This live cask of alcohol, 
A-tumbling in the road ; 


Dr, or even, describing conviction of sin, 

ier For Moses with his ten thong whip 

re, Is apt to wake us up. 

‘in He is at his best when describing the work of grace and the 


ng delights of heaven: where, indeed, he compares favourably with 
It some of his contemporaries, notably with the soupy mumblings of 
aS, Father Faber. His utter sincerity wins a hundred times where his 
verse fails him. He tells us that the idea of writing his book was 
“fastened home on him” on the day of Lee’s burial: and his 
design is 
To stimulate the youthful mind 
To practise Jimmy’s ways. 
To this end he introduces long digressions which often take the 
form of a forced parallel between some Scripture narrative and 
some incident in Jimmy Lee’s life. He is not to be satisfied until 
he has recovered the allegorical significance of every straw in the 
: is lame man’s mattress. 


ny As a biographer, he is frankly eulogistic; it is not his business, 
ore he says, to talk about Jimmy’s faults, which were few and small. 
be There was a “‘ something in his character” to be imitated. But he 


he expresses the hope that he does not over-exalt his hero. 
Ill 

From the author, let us turn to the subject. James Lee was born 
in 1792 or 1793. No record of his baptism is to be found in the 
parish registers of Brookland, where we first hear of him, but he 
be seems to have come from somewhere in Romney Marsh, that “* fifth 
ok quarter of the globe” as R. H. Barham, himself a Marsh Rector, 
stly described it. At all events we do know that his father died when 
he was young, and Pearson tells us that little James was flung on 
the parish and admitted to Brookland workhouse.5 In Brookland 
he seems to have remained until about 1812 when he became a 
waggoner’s mate in the Marsh village of Ivychurch. Two years 
later, he moved to Bromley Green, on the Ashford-New Romney 


5 There seems to have been no workhouse in Brookland until 1806. The 
and minute book held in the parish church shows that in that year the Church- 


the wardens were to inspect other workhouses in the district to gain information 
Old as to their administration. By this time Jimmy Lee would have been in his 
early "teens. 
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road, and a new chapter in his life opened. 

Soon after his arrival, he heard a Wesleyan travelling preacher, 
the Rev. Joseph Walker, preach in a house in the neighbouring 
village of Kingsnorth. This gives us a more or less fixed point in 
the chronology, since the Minutes of the Methodist Conference 
show that Walker was stationed “in the Ashford Mission” in 
1814 and reappointed for 1815. Jimmy was soundly converted and 
joined the Methodist Society. 

His new faith was soon put to the test. He was working for a 
farmer named Lester, whose wife ordered him to renounce his 
religion or give up his job: but by patience and a good witness 
Jimmy maintained both. Moreover, while working for Lester, the 
ministry of personal evangelism which was to be so long and so 
fruitful began. Lester, who had been abroad, had a negro slave 
(so Pearson), whom Jimmy led to Christ; 

And though he was a captive slave, 
He died a happy man. 

At some time during this period Jimmy married Harriet 
Rummery (or Rumery). Five children were born to them: 
William, the only boy, died of ‘‘ brain fever” in 1829, at eight 
years old: the first of a sad series of bereavements for Jimmy. He 
had now left Lester, and had undertaken the keeping of the turn- 
pike gate at Bromley Green. As the pay for this was four shillings 
per week and rent, and as the nature of the work enabled his wife 
to look after the gate at times while he worked elsewhere, this was 
decidedly an improvement of situation. He left it, however, a year 
later. Perhaps the constant interruption of the post proved intoler- 
able with increasing family commitments: perhaps, too, the move 
coincides with William’s death. 

His new home was Hamstreet, near the edge of the Marsh, some 
six miles from Ashford, in, local tradition has it, a curious building 
at the cross-roads which was later a forge and recently demolished 
after a series of road accidents. He still worked, however, at 
Bromley Green and hence, as Pearson proudly calculates, walked 
1,560 miles a year, apart from the long walks to his preaching 
appointments. The youngest girl, Sarah, was born here; and while 
she was still a baby, the second tragedy occured. Harriet had been 
hop-picking all day. On her return she set about the work of the 
house, and did not go to bed until the bread was baked for the 
next day. During the night Jimmy was awakened by the baby cry- 
ing—and found it seeking for its mother’s breast. Harriet Lee was 
dead. 


And Jimmy’s grief in one short night 
Came sudden like the storm. 


2 
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He was now left alone with four little daughters, one a baby in 
arms. He found a home with his widowed mother-in-law, who 
lived in humble circumstances at the now extinct Button House, in 
Warehorne which adjoins Hamstreet. 

At this point Pearson has a long digression describing Elijah and 
the ravens: but the parallelism with Jimmy’s case reaches its height 
when he draws attention to the fact that Elijah met a widow near 
the city gate of Zarephath, and that Jimmy Lee met a widow of 
suitable age near the Church at Shadoxhurst. And so in 1832, 
fifteen months after the death of his first wife, Jimmy married 
again, and in Sarah Ann Woodcock found a beloved companion 
and an excellent mother for his four young children. 

This marks the beginning of the most fruitful period of Jimmy’s 
life. He moved to Shadoxhurst, to which parish Bromley Green 
belonged, and rented, at £6 per annum, a little weather-boarded 
house on the Green. He was to live there for the next thirty-two 
years, and to exercise an increasing influence in the whole district. 
That is easily said, but how to define it is another matter. Pearson 
felt the same difficulty. Jimmy kept no diary, he says, and he 
therefore found it hard to put events into sequence. But, in any 
case, Jimmy Lee’s ministry was of a nature that could not be 
easily chronicled: he was a farm labourer, and a good one; a local 
preacher, and a powerful one; and a saint of God, who was known 
as a man of prayer and of a holy life. 

There was a Methodist Society at Shadoxhurst. The early 
preachers were roughly handled, but, to secure the Society from 
outrage, one Henry Highful had his house licensed for preaching. 
From this began the Shadoxhurst Wesleyan Chapel, where Jimmy 
Lee was senior class leader and faithful guide of souls for many 

ears. 
*Twas Henry Highful planted it, 
Moreover you must know 


James Lee took pains to water it, 
And God has made it grow. 


In 1838 a shy young man named Charles Rolfe was appointed 
to the living of Shadoxhurst, a benefice which he held till his 
death in 1877. There is a memoir of Rolfe written by his neigh- 
bour, Edward Wilkinson, Rector of Snargate® (a successor to 
Barham in that cure). It is tedious, shapeless, repetitious and 


6 Edward Wilkinson, Memorials of the Rev. Charles Rolfe, B.A., Rector 
of Shadoxhurst and Orlestone, Kent; with incidental reflections: London 
(Nisbet) and Ashford, Kent (Miller), 1879. Most of the book, it may be 
said, is taken up with “ incidental reflections ”. 
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digressive, but a little about Rolfe emerges from its pages. He 
was a scholar; a man of deep devotion and unquestionable godli- 
ness; a zealous pastor, he loved and encouraged public and private 
prayer (in his small village he had the room full for a regular 
prayer meeting); and he was an uncompromising high Calvinist.’ 
If he heard a sermon which did not set forth the classical doctrines 
of grace, he would say “ Dark, very dark — the poor man has no 
light at all”; and he withdrew from a clerical club, despite 
entreaties, because its membership was too Arminian. If there was 
one thing he hated more than Arminianism and Tractarianism it 
was Hymns Ancient and Modern. For him it was an axiom that 
if Ancient and Modern were to be seen on a drawing-room table, 
it might be safely concluded that there was no knowledge of the 
truth in that house. 

And yet Rolfe and Lee were close friends. The biographers of 
each testify that they had frequent prayer together and nourished 
each other’s souls. Rolfe paid a tribute at Lee’s burial to the man 
whom he could not remember meeting without conversation on 
spiritual things and mutual benefit. One senses that Wilkinson is 
not very comfortable about this, generous as he is in his estimate 
of Jimmy Lee. Pearson contents himself with the observation that 
they did not see eye to eye on everything. This is a very mild 
statement, Church-Chapel feeling in the area was always strong, 
and sometimes bitter. Beyond this, the older man was a Wesleyan 
Methodist, the younger a fearless and outspoken high predestin- 
arian. Add to these theological factors the social, cultural and 
educational differences in an age when these things loomed far 
larger than they do now, and we see how privileged Shadoxhurst 
was in having two such men of God, and something of what it must 
have seen of the communion of saints. 

Co-operation extended beyond personal fellowship. Strong local 
tradition says that the parish church and the chapel came to an 
arrangement? to avoid clashing. Rolfe was simultaneously Rector 
of Orlestone, bordering on Hamstreet; and Wilkinson says that his 
ministry there was not so well attended as at Shadoxhurst. He 
puts this down to the baleful influence of Hamstreet Wesleyan 
Chapel. He quite overlooks the presence of the vigorous Wesleyan 
Chapel at Shadoxhurst. 


7 He had great difficulty in obtaining his letters testimonial for ordination, 
on the ground of his Calvinism. He was eventually accepted by Henry 
Ryder of Lichfield, the first Evangelical bishop. 

8I have not been able to get any clear definition, documentation or 
otherwise, of what form this took. 
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Jimmy’s domestic griefs continued. His youngest girl, Sally, died 
in 1844, at fourteen years old. A still greater grief came when his 
second daughter, Eliza, who was away in service, came home 
expecting a baby: a too frequent outcome of the contemporary 
conditions of domestic service. The event is one which embarrasses 
Pearson greatly: and to this day Jimmy’s detractors urge it against 
him that he refused to allow his daughter to have her baby at 
home. Pearson is at pains to defend him, and declares that people 
would have been just as displeased had he accepted her back; and 
adds, what we may well believe, that it hurt Jimmy more to take 
the action he did than if he had taken her in. He feels so strongly 
on this that rhyme and metre desert him for a whole stanza. To 
all this there was, however, a happy sequel. Eliza was taken in by 
a neighbour: she and her father were quickly reconciled, and she 
herself was converted. 

Eliza married a Warehorne man named Bourne, but both she 
and her sister, Mary Ann Washford, died relatively young. In 
18649 the last blow came in the death of Jimmy’s wife. He was 
now over seventy-one, and only one of his five children was still 
living. A tired man, crippled with rheumatics, he moved back to 
Warehorne, to a little house which had long associations with 
evangelical religion,19 where he was attended by his surviving 
daughter, Harriet, and her husband, James Knight. 

The end was not long in coming: and Jimmy Lee knew how to 
die. James Knight asked him if he had any message for his friends. 
Pearson, with a clear reminiscence of Wesley, versifies his reply: 

I have not much to say to them, 
But tell them this from me, 


That I the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me. 


And so he fell asleep on the 15th February, 1865. Rolfe preached 
by the graveside. Pearson could only say that Elijah had gone, and 
there was no Elisha to take his mantle. 


IV 

Jimmy Lee was only five feet two inches tall, and was slight and 
delicate in appearance. He was, nevertheless, an excellent work- 
man, who did the work of men of much greater apparent strength. 


9 Pearson says 1863: but her tombstone at Shadoxhurst gives the date of 
her death as 21st January, 1864. 

10 It had been the home of Jeremiah Washford, a well-known “ character” 
and renowned preacher, whose tombstone in Warehorne churchyard bears 
a curious inscription which makes one wonder whether it represents more 
activity on the part of Pearson’s muse. Only the foundations of the cottage 
now remain. 
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He never left the land. At one time, the sudden death of the 
travelling preacher at Sandhurst"! led to a call for him to take the 
place: he refused point blank, as “ he was not big enough for such 
a place as that”. Probably the cry of Nolo Episcopari has never 
been made with greater sincerity. 

All the sources bespeak an affection for the little man: and he 
was regularly known as “ Little Jimmy Lee.” His gentleness and 
humility were a proverb: but they were linked with a fearlessness 
in speaking of Christ that made him deeply respected. Pearson 
tells of a drunk who, rolling home on a dark night, found Jimmy 
ahead of him. Frightened lest he should receive some gentle 
reproach, he staggered a long detour round a wood. Jimmy had 
not seen him: but later, the man, feeling ashamed, owned to him 
what he had done. Jimmy, who never cast pearls before swine, 
nor offended by unseasonable rebuke, was now able to open the 
gospel to an eager auditor, and had the joy of seeing his response. 

Once, at the Bromley Green crossing, a thief stole the — for the 
Lees—large sum of twelve shillings from the till. Jimmy, though 
he knew who had done this, took no action, but spent many weary 
hours mowing a field to pay back what had gone. 

He was, as has already been seen, a man of prayer. He had put 
God to the test many a time in his penurious early days: there 
was a time when his employer did not give him his wages, and 
the cupboard at home was literally bare. Jimmy’s prayers were 
answered in a strange way: for, buried in the dust of the road as 
he returned home in disappointment, he found a gold sovereign. 
His home was noted for its family altar and its daily sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. We hear of the testimony of a carpenter 
who lodged with Jimmy while working on Rolfe’s new Rectory 
and for whom his host’s offering of prayer opened a new world. 

That he was known as a man of prayer doubtless explains why 
he was so often called on in distress. Of this, there are many 
examples on record. 

George Highful, son of the founder of Shadoxhurst Chapel, was 
still a lad when stricken with a fatal illness. He had little of his 


11 Near the border of Sussex: not the Royal Military Academy. The 
incident makes one wonder, though without firm evidence for doing so, 
whether there might possibly be some connexion with the removal of a 
young minister from Sandhurst in 1848. “When he was in our circuit,” 
said a resident many years later, when this minister became President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, “ there was not a local preacher on the plan who 
could not preach better.”” The minister was W. B. Pope, who became the 
most eminent of Methodist theologians (R. W. Moss, William B. Pope, 
Theologian and Saint, London, n.d., pp. 55 f.). 
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father’s piety; a voracious reader, he had been corrupted by the 
nineteenth-century evangelical vice of novel-reading. As a result, as 
Pearson quaintly puts it: 

His head was full of literature 

Without a work of grace. 

But he sent for Jimmy: and ere he died he shouted as he saw his 
sins taken away, and did his utmost to recall his erstwhile com- 
panions from their thoughtlessness. 

There was the farmer, too, “‘a quiet, moral man” who called 
for Jimmy on his deathbed, and “ saw his title clear some hours 
before he died.” But it was not only to the dying that Jimmy 
ministered. In the course of his daily work in the field, we find 
him leading to Christ a fellow-labourer, who felt he was too bad to 
come to the Society meeting; and we hear of his help to a woman 
secretly burdened with domestic cares and under conviction of sin 
that she could not sleep. She later became a, pillar of the work in 
Shadoxhurst. 

Throughout his life, from the time when the zealous new convert 
began to speak to the negro on his master’s farm, Jimmy was meet- 
ing people in great spiritual need; and, dwelling deeply as he did 
in his Lord’s presence, he was constantly able to give a word in 
season. 

v 

A little remains to be said on Jimmy Lee as a preacher. The 
announcement of his death!? described him as a local preacher for 
nearly fifty years: so that he must have commenced soon after his 
conversion. Pearson mentions that in the early days, like other 
Methodist preachers, he was stoned for his pains. The period of 
his activity coincides with the growth of the Bible Christian Mission 
in Romney Marsh,'5 and to the new societies as to the old Jimmy 
was a valued preacher. Indeed, his last sermon was to the expand- 
ing Bible Christian Society at Warehorne in 1864. 

Pearson says that his sermons “‘for a general thing was very 
short and sweet’’, and he has left a notable summary of their 
evangelistic content. 

Our sinful nature can’t produce 
A single aci of grace; 

But Jesus Christ our righteousness 
Just fills the empty place. 


12 Ashford News, 22nd February, 1865. 

13Cf. F. W. Bourne, The Bible Christians: Their Origin and History, 
1905, pp. 82-89, and passim. Bourne, one of the connexion’s most illustrious 
figures, was himself from this area, being born at Woodchurch and con- 
verted through the little Bible Christian chapel there. See W. B. Luke, 
Memorials of Frederick William Bourne, 1906. 
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If we sometimes can hardly bear 
To see our sinful state, 

How vile and black must we appear 
To Him who did create. 


But when the Saviour stands between 
In garments dyed in blood, 
"Tis He instead of us is seen 
When we approach to God. 
It is the finished work of Christ 
That cheers our dying hours, 
Our breaches of the law are His 
And His obedience ours. 


There is a vivid account on record of Jimmy’s preaching at 
Charing, a distant appointment, where he was not known. The 
Superintendent was due to preach, but was somehow prevented, 
and Jimmy arrived a little late to find a large congregation. He 
seemed, though at that time nearing forty, to be a mere boy, and 
the congregation giggled and whispered, ‘“‘I wonder who comes 
next?”’ Pearson describes the gradual melting as hymn and prayer 
followed: the electric effect of the simply constructed sermon on 
the work of Christ and the reliability of God’s promises as 


The stripling held the Saviour up, 
The only way for all ; 


and the abiding ties which Jimmy formed that day. 


VI 


The graves of Charles Rolfe and Jimmy Lee are close to each 
other in Shadoxhurst churchyard. There is an inscription over 
each. Rolfe’s, set up by Wilkinson, has an account of the doctrines 
of grace which he preached. Lee’s says: 

This stone is erected by voluntary contributions in affectionate 
remembrance of James Lee who departed this life in the full assurance 
of faith February 15th, 1865, in the 73rd year of his age. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


But the last words in this study of evangelical religion in the 
Bleak Age we may again give to Edward Pearson: 
May we on Canaan’s happy plains 
From every trouble free; 
Meet all our relatives and friends 
And also Jimmy Lee. 


Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Council of Florence. By Joseph Gill, S.J., Professor of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute, Rome. (Cambridge University Press. 1959. xviii, 
454 pp. 47s. 6d.) 


few story of the last century before the Reformation makes sad reading. 
Europe was crumbling; the Europe which had been a comparatively 
united comity of nations under the hegemony of the Pope, Dante’s Europe 
which, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has shown, shared to an extent that we cannot 
conceive a really united outlook. The breath of Reform was blowing ; 
though Wycliffe and Huss were dead, their voices were not silenced. The 
first shoots of the national consciousness that was to characterize the 
history of Europe in the centuries that lay ahead were already distinguish- 
able. Within the Church the scandal of several anti-popes claiming at once 
to be Christ’s Vicar on earth was followed by the deadly and unedifying 
struggle between Popes and Councils for ultimate power within the Church. 
And over it all, like the shadow of the Assyrian in the eight century B.c. 
or of the Nazis in the ‘thirties of our own century, hovered the rapidly 
approaching menace of the Turk. 

All these forces were brought into play, and in fact seemed to reach their 
culmination, in the Council of Ferrara-Florence-Lateran, the seventeenth 
of the Ecumenical Councils and the subject of Professor Gill’s book. It 
is a sober, conscientious and eminently readable exercise in historical 
scholarship. The documentation is thorough; the narrative is based on con- 
temporary records, official acts, and eye-witness accounts and reminiscences, 
whose value is subjected to rigorous criticism. There is no attempt at 
flights of rhetoric and no glossing over of the faults even of those char- 
acters who are most congenial to himself; the story is allowed to unfold 
itself and is the more impressive for that. 

The first chapter summarizes the ecclesiastical history of the centuries 
before the fifteenth, centuries dominated by two main factors. First, the 
conversion of Constantine brought with it an end of persecution, but at the 
same time gave the civil power an indisputable finger in the ecclesiastical 
pie. Secondly, the split of the Empire between East and West, between 
Greek and Latin, was followed by the division of the Church also between 
Byzantium and Rome. Various attempts at reunion were made, but 
suspicions, fears and greed for power were at least as strong as spiritual 
motives, and the threats of Barbarians, Seljuqs and Ottomans added a 
perpetual note of urgency. Chapter II tells of the advent to the papacy of 
Martin V, healing the Great Schism of the West, but finding the Pope’s 
supremacy in the Church challenged by the Conciliar Movement. To the 
Council of Constance came envoys from the Byzantine Empire to spy out 
the possibilities of Reunion, and to suggest a Council at Constantinople to 
prepare for it by a thorough-going examination of the doctrinal differences 
that separated them. Martin agreed, but “had he imagined that they 
would expect a re-examination of all the old problems, he would not have 
consented to the Council being held in Constantinople, where the Greek 
prelates would have been preponderant in numbers.” 

In Chapter III, Eugenius IV, who had succeeded as Pope when Martin 
died in 1431, fills the centre of the stage, but his work is seen against the 
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background of his struggle with the Fathers of Basel, who were determined 
to assert their supremacy over the occupant of Peter’s Throne. Eugenius 
seems to have misappraised the strength of the Council at first, but after 
this initial error, he adopted a conciliatory attitude, which only served to 
increase their arrogance. The clouds were meanwhile gathering over the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and the Greeks, in desperate need of aid, agreed 
to come to Italy for their Council, and a large company, led by the 
Emperor John VIII and their Patriarch Joseph II, set sail in a fleet 
furnished by the Pope. 

The next few chapters report the proceedings of the Council which met 
at Ferrara for a year from January, 1438, before transferring its seat to 
Florence, while at Basel the rump of the old Council continued its 
deliberations and its campaign against the Pope. Fr. Gill gives lucid and 
careful accounts of the long discussions at Ferrara on Purgatory, the 
Eucharist, the Procession of the Holy Spirit and the Filioque clause, and 
the Supremacy of the Pope. These accounts are enlivened by life-like 
evocations of the principal protagonists. Cardinal Cesarion, Eugenicus of 
Ephesus, Bessarion of Nicaea, Andrew of Rhodes, Isidore of Kiev, George 
Scholarius, all in turn pass before us and have their say, and simultaneously 
with their high theological discourses there are constant squabbles over 
subsistence payments, and ever growing more distinct, Fate, in the person 
of the Turk, is heard knocking at the gate. 

At last, all the differences were ironed out or perhaps, more accurately, 
patched up. In July, 1439, it was a weary, dispirited and homesick delega- 
tion of Greeks who put their signature to the Act of Union, and the most 
outstanding personality and orator among them, Mark Eugenicus, would 
not even sign. The Council transferred from Florence to the Lateran at 
Rome, whither came the representatives of the other Eastern Churches, 
Armenians and Copts, Maronites and Chaldeans, to make their Union also 
with Rome. 

Meanwhile the tired Greeks went home. Death had depleted their ranks 
since they came to Europe; bereavement was awaiting John VIII on his 
arrival at Constantinople. Eugenicus at once set about forming a strong 
anti-Union party which the grief-stricken Emperor could summon neither 
the interest nor the energy to crush. The Pope complained that the Greeks 
were not fulfilling the obligations they had freely assumed under the 
Union; the Greeks that the Pope regarded the Union merely as a geo- 
graphical extension of his own pretensions to power and patronage. The 
Pope’s Legate to commend the Union in Eastern Europe was twice cast 
into prison during his mission, and in 1453, before the growing forces of 
dissension, opposition and discontent could force the repeal of the Union, 
the Fall of Constantinople to the armies of Mahomet II made it completely 
irrelevant. 

So ends the unhappy story. In an Epilogue, Fr. Gill poses two questions 
which he seeks to answer; first, why did the Union fail? and then, is it 
true that the Union was not freely made? This Epilogue is perhaps the 
least satisfactory part of the book. As we have already said, the narrative 
of the events covered by the history is an admirable piece of scholarship. 
The author sets himself and generally maintains a high standard of 
accuracy and impartiality, though it may perhaps be asked whether the 
Eugenicus versus Basel theme was really quite such a matter of black and 
white as it is presented here. Historians as diverse in outlook as Gibbon 
and H. A. L. Fisher had some good to say of the Council of Basel, whilst 
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the French historian Ch.-V. Langlois regarded it as the first genuine 
attempt at parliamentary government aimed at the reform of abuses and 
of the commonwealth itself. 

In seeking to answer the two questions of his Epilogue, however, Pro- 
fessor Gill limits himself to the motives and deeds of individuals, and to 
the influence and impact of circumstances and events. To the Christian 
reader it would seem that the main reasons must be sought on the much 
higher level of spiritual forces. The Union failed surely first of all because 
it was negotiated by men whose urgent motive was not a search for 
abstract truth, much less for the Will of God, but a panic-stricken fear of 
events that threatencd to overwhelm them. One may form one’s own 
opinion as to whether the Greeks signed under duress or the threat of 
economic sanctions (it is noticeable that the Latins always insisted on the 
advantage of playing on their home ground, as it were), but it cannot be 
gainsaid that both sides were urged on by the insistent compulsion of 
events, and that to the extent that Byzantium was infinitely more exposed 
to the attacks of the Barbarians than Rome, the East was again at a 
disadvantage. 

The second reason for the failure of the grandiose achievements of 
Florence can be seen in the chapters of Fr. Gill’s book which recount in 
detail the course and character of the discussions. Both sides used the 
dialectical methods of the Scribes and Pharisees, a constant reference to 
the statements and opinions of the Early Fathers and the Councils of the 
Church. It is, of course, natural and fitting that Christian disputants should 
set store by the words and opinions of men of God of other days, but in 
all these controversies and interminable debates none seems to have thought 
of listening for the Voice of Him who spake as One that hath authority, 
and not as the Scribes. . . . 

There is much also in these pages of ritual and ceremonial, of precedence 
and protocol which was allowed once and again to come near to wrecking 
the negotiations. It is impressive to read the accounts of magnificent 
pageantry and royal occasions, but it is impossible not to recall another 
great scene of pomp and splendour when two earlier Kings “sat each on 
his throne, having put on their robes . . . and all the prophets prophesied 
before them.” To them came the cry of Micaiah-ben-Imlah: “ Hear there- 
fore the word of the Lorp.” The royal participants at the Council of 
Florence heard no such words, but their successors were yet to hear them 
loud and clear from the lips of Calvin and Luther. 

The story of the Council of Florence is not without interest on its own 
account, but it has now an even more topical interest that its author 
cannot have foreseen when he wrote. It was announced on January 21, 
1959, that the new Pope, John XXIII, intended to convene an Ecumenical 
Council with the object of studying means of reuniting Christian com- 
munities separated from Rome. The average Evangelical Christian probably 
sees in such an announcement little of direct personal interest; nevertheless 
many will follow the fortunes of the new Council with interest because of 
the repercussions its decisions are bound to have on organized church life 
in many lands. “There have been,” said The Times on August 25, 
“insistent reports that the . . . Council will look back beyond Trent to 
Florence in 1439-42, the Council that attempted, and for a fleeting space 
of years achieved, the healing of the great Schism between East and West.” 
With the aid of Professor Gill’s book, the student will also be able to look 
back to Florence. 
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It is this that gives the book its actuality. What are the problems and 
forces that are at play? Rome’s intransigence and insistence on the 
acceptance of her terms; her resources of learning and of casuistry, so 
superior to those of the Greek; her fears of free discussion at Basel; the 
interplay of strong characters; the insatiable financial needs both of herself 
and her clients —these are some of the elements characterizing her when 
she sought the re-duction, or leading back within her own fold, of the 
Eastern Church at Florence. How much has Rome changed in 500 years? 
On the answer to that question will depend to a great extent what happens 
at the coming Council. 

A careful study of this authoritative, learned and exhaustive work will 
be a great help to the understanding of what is involved. Like all the 
productions of the Cambridge University Press, this volume is a delight to 
handle. With such a feast it seems churlish to ask for more, but it would 
have been good had the fine reproduction of Benozzo Gozzoli’s fresco 
portrait of John VIII been allowed a permanent place within the book as 
well as on its more temporary jacket, and a map of Eastern Europe would 
prove a great help in following the detailed descriptions. 

Birkenhead. LAURENCE E. Porter. 


The Greatness of the Kingdom. By Alva J. McClain. (Zondervan Publish- 

ing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. xx, 556 pp. $6.95.) 

NE of the theological importations from Great Britain to America is 

Dispensationalism. Originating with J. N. Darby and his disciples in 
the early nineteenth century, it was brought across the water and has taken 
deeper root in America than in Britain. Dispensational thought has 
flourished in the Bible School and Bible Conference movement and has 
exercised an immeasurable influence in the churches through the Scofield 
Reference Bible. It has poured forth a flood of popular literature, much of 
it dealing with prophetic interpretation; but until recently, it has not 
attempted to produce works churacterized by serious scholarship. However, 
in recent years, several postgraduate theological seminaries dedicated to 
this theology have appeared: Dallas in Dallas, Texas; Grace in Winona 
Lake, Indiana; and Talbot in Los Angeles, California. These seminaries 
have begun to produce a more serious theological literature. In addition 
to L. S. Chafer’s Systematic Theology of seven volumes, we might. cite six 
other books which have appeared within the last five years, each of which 
is over 300 pages in length, defending various aspects of dispensational 
thought. 

The present volume is one of the most important of this group. Dr. 
McClain is President and Professor of Theology at Grace Theological 
Seminary, and now after twenty years of study and teaching, he has written 
his first volume which is designed to be the first in a series of seven cover- 
ing the entire field of Christian Theology. This work takes the form of a 
Biblical study tracing the concept of the Mediatorial Kingdom in Old 
Testament History and Prophecy, and in the Gospels, Acts, Epistles and 
Apocalypse. 

McClain distinguishes between the “ Universal Kingdom of God” and 
the “ Mediatorial Kingdom.” The former is the universal rule of God in 
all the universe but is mediated through the Son. The present session of 
Christ in heaven belongs to the Universal, not the Mediatorial Kingdom 
(pp. 34-35). The throne of Christ’s present session has nothing to do with 
the throne of David which belongs to the Mediatorial Kingdom. The 
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pattern of the Mediatorial Kingdom is found in the Old Testament. It is an 
earthly Kingdom with the literal throne of David and Israel as the favoured 
nation ruling over the Gentiles. Here is the heart of dispensational 
theology; not seven dispensations as is often thought, but a definition of 
the Kingdom of God in terms of the Jewish economy. The Kingdom of 
God is essentially earthly and theocratic, not spiritual and soteriological. 
It has to do with Israel rather than the Church. After the Mediatorial 
Kingdom has run its course in the millennium, it will merge with the 
Universal Kingdom of God in the Age to come. 

This definition of the Kingdom is deduced by a literal interpretation of 
the Old Testament prophets. A “‘spiritualizing hermeneutic” is the chief foe 
of dispensationalism. These prophecies of the greatness of the Kingdom 
and the exaltation of Israel in an earthly, Davidic Kingdom cannot be 
understood to be fulfilled in terms of the blessings of redemption obtained 
by Christ for the Church. Such a spiritualizing hermeneutic evacuates 
Scripture of its true content. 

Having deduced the basic definition of the Kingdom by a literal inter- 
pretation of Old Testament prophecies, McClain moves through the New 
Testament interpreting all references to the Kingdom in terms of the Old 
Testament definition. Jesus offered Israel the earthly, Davidic Kingdom, for 
which the Cross was not essential (p. 333, n. 21). When Israel rejected 
the offer, the Kingdom was postponed until the Second Coming of Christ. 
The mystery of the Kingdom is the fact of its delay. The “ other nation” 
to whom the Kingdom is given will be the generation of Jews who will 
receive the renewed offer at the Second Advent. Meanwhile, during this 
parenthesis of time (p. 362), Christ by His death and resurrection will bring 
into existence a new people—the Church—who will enjoy a special 
authority in the future Kingdom. However, McClain completely fails to 
establish the relationship between Israel and the Church in the millennial 
Kingdom. 

In Acts, the Kingdom was again officially offered to Israel by Peter 
(Acts 3), and again by Paul to the Jews in Rome (Acts 28). The preaching 
of the Kingdom of God in the apostolic age is the proclamation of the 
coming of the Kingdom as a possibility contingent upon the attitude of 
Israel toward the King (p. 423). The Kingdom is nowhere a present 
redemptive reality but the future earthly realm. McClain then traces the 
doctrine of the Kingdom through tthe epistles to show that all references are 
capable of being interpreted of the future Mediatorial Kingdom and that 
none of them refers to a present realm of salvation. 

Dispensational theology, as represented by this volume, is open to serious 
criticism at four points. First, its hermeneutic is fundamentally wrong- 
headed. Classical theology has built upon progressive revelation and has 
insisted that the Old Testament must be interpreted by the New Testament. 
While McClain gives lip-service to this approach (p. 261), he does not 
understand how to use it. The present reviewer has elsewhere attempted 
to establish that the New Testament sees the Kingdom of God as the reign 
of God in Christ, manifested at the great crises of redemptive history for 
the defeat of God’s enemies the last of which is death (I Cor. 15:26), 
bringing to the people of God the blessings of the divine rule. This defini- 
tion makes room for both a present spiritual reign of Christ and a future 
apocalyptic reign, and can even include a millennial reign in history. This 
approach to McClain “seems to be exposition too much controlled by 
linguistic analysis ” (p. 18). 
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Second, Dispensationalism is compelled by its method to adopt errone- 
ous exegetical conclusions. It is unable to engage in a truly inductive study 
of the New Testament teaching about the Kingdom of God. It is difficult 
to see how any sound exegesis of Acts 8:12; 20:25; and 28:33 can refer 
to the future aspect of the Kingdom; and it is even more difficult in 
Romans 14:17 and Colossians 1:13. These are only a few of many 
exegetical problems. 

Third, Dispensationalism is faced with insuperable theological difficulties. 
We may mention only the most important: that of relating the atoning 
death of Christ to the Millennial or mediatorial Kingdom. McClain stresses 
that Jesus did not begin to instruct his disciples about the necessity of his 
death and resurrection until Israel had rejected the Kingdom and Jesus had 
announced the building of a new thing: the Church. “If the gospel of the 
Kingdom, as preached by our Lord and His chosen disciples early in His 
ministry, is identical with the Gospel proclaimed after the resurrection, 
why was the Cross not proclaimed as its central feature from the begin- 
ning?” (p. 332). The conclusion is inescapable: the death of Christ is a 
Church-doctrine and not a Kingdom-doctrine. McClain nowhere provides 
an intelligible explanation of the relationship of the death of Christ to the 
Kingdom. 

Fourth, Dispensationalism reflects a woeful isolation from the word of 
contemporary theological thought and scholarship. McClain does not inter- 
act with the best of contemporary Biblical theology; most of the literature 
to which he appeals belongs to the days of Henry Alford, S. J. Andrews, C. 
J. Ellicott, F. L. Godet, J. P. Lange, etc. Furthermore, Dispensationalism 
has failed to enter into friendly dialogue with other theological options but 
has tended to develop an exclusivism and separatist mentality both in theo- 
logical discussion and in practical church life. The most tragic illustration 
of this is seen in the even more recent volume by the President and Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Dallas Theological Seminary, the most influential 
dispensationalist school in America. Walvoord insists that only a dispen- 
sational millenarianism can prove an adequate defence against liberalism 
and that the spiritualizing hermeneutic of amillennialism, which Dr. 
Walvoord attributes to the Covenant or Reformed Theology, “ has opened 
the door for every variety of false doctrine according to the whims of the 
interpreter” and has played into the hands of liberalism.2 This would 
appear to be a technique of desperation. It can safely be predicted that 
this new extensive dispensationalist literature will not capture the 
evangelical church in America. 

Fuller Theological Seminary, GEORGE ELDON Lapp. 
Pasadena, California. 


The School of Faith: The Catechisms of the Reformed Church. Trans- 
lated and edited with an Introduction by Thomas F. Torrance. (James 
Clarke & Co. Ltd., London. 1959. cxxvi, 298 pp. 18s. 6d.) 
blips often in our own day the Catechisms of the Reformed Church are 
lightly regarded, glibly and uncomprehendingly repeated when neces- 
sary, and not “jealously enforced, diligently taught, and adorned by a 
conversation in heaven”. Here in an attractively produced volume eleven 
catechisms are printed, each prefaced by a good lucid word of introduc- 


2John F. Walvoord, The Millennial Kingdom (Findlay, Ohio: Dunham 
Publishing Co., 1959), pp. 71 ff. 
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tion. The preacher will find an inexhaustible source of exposition in the 
discussion of such questions as ‘“‘ Wherein do justification and sanctification 
differ?” “‘How does Christ execute the office of a Prophet?” and “ Why 
are men excluded from the Sacraments?” Any who seek devotional help 
cannot do better than look at the Heidelberg Catechism’s section on the 
Lord’s Prayer, with its glorious ending: ‘“ Amen means: That is indeed 
true and certain. For my prayer is much more certainly heard of God 
than I feel in my heart that I desire such things of Him.” 

This book is intended for students, ministers, teachers and interested 
laymen. In the 118-page Introduction the author discusses Reformed 
theology. It is a reviewer’s nightmare. Always erudite, the Introduction 
is at times provocative—no one is in danger of mistaking the author’s 
theological tendencies—and obscure. We wonder, for example, what a 
first-year theological student will make of this sentence: “ Theology is not 
correlative to a sacramental universe in the Medieval sense, but to the 
historical life of the Covenant people whom God has assumed into dialogue 
with Himself ” (p. Ixvi). 

Professor Torrance has much to teach us, but a problem of communica- 
tion is involved. Wo ihr ihn packt, da ist er interessant. Again and again his 
discussion is clouded by an esoteric style of language and thought-forms to 
which this reviewer did not have the key. Even the great exponent of 
Reformed theology, writing to Simon Grynzus in 1539, expressed longing 
for a theological teacher “ who would strive for simplicity and would write 
so as not to discourage his readers too much with long-winded expositions.” 

There is here, moreover, a bewildering series of sub-sub-headings, 
liberally sprinkled with italics. “Henry” on page cxiii should read 
“Hendry”. It is much to be hoped there will not be such a high casualty 
rate because of the difficulties of the Introduction that readers will not for 
their souls’ refreshing read again for themselves the Catechisms which still 
speak to our condition today. For his part in reproducing them in such a 
readable form we are grateful to Professor Torrance. 

Tyndale House, Cambridge. J. D. DouG.as. 


The Apostolic Defence of the Gospel. By F. F. Bruce. (London: Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. 1959. 96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
HIS “ Pocket Book ” contains five lectures delivered in April 1958 under 
the auspices of the Calvin Foundation, in Calvin College and 
Seminary, Grand Rapids. They formed also the basis of a single lecture 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The title, cumbersome at first sight,! has the great merit of telling pre- 
cisely what the book is about: here is a succinct account of Christian 
apologetic in the New Testament. The chapter headings are no less 
informative. There is something very satisfying in looking over a Table 
of Contents and seeing a concise, orderly statement: “ The Gospel Con- 
fronts Judaism ... Paganism ... the Roman Empire . . . Pseudo- 
Christianity.” Appended to each of these sections is a helpful note on 
the corresponding situation to-day. The fifth chapter, “ The Finality of the 
Gospel,” is chiefly concerned to show how the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(thoughtfully summarized here in just over 1,000 words) and the Gospel 


1 Published as a “Pathway Book” with the title The Defence of the 
Gospel in the New Testament by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. (105 pp. $1.50.) 
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of John in different ways present the crucial skandalon of the Christian 
faith. 

This little volume is written with all the freshness and lucidity which we 
have come to expect and appreciate in all Professor Bruce’s work. Here 
for both layman and theological student is a stimulating introduction to 
what for Christians will always remain a fascinating subject. 

Tyndale House, Cambridge. J. D. Doua.as. 


Jesus, the World’s Perfecter. By Karl Heim. Translated by D. H. van 

Daalen. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1959. 234 pp. 21s.) 
a HEIM’S work, Jesus the Lord, has already been reviewed in 

our pages. The present volume is a translation of the third German 
edition of Jesus Weltvollender, which appeared in 1952. It deals with such 
themes as the nature of guilt, the necessity of redemption, the nature of the 
act of atonement and God’s plan for the perfecting of the world. The 
treatment of these themes is bracing and is the result of a penetrating 
insight into the deepest needs of fallen humanity. 

With regard to guilt he says that, compared to it, all else that may be 
terrible in the world is very slight indeed. “If one weighs guilt against all 
other suffering in the world, unhappy love which makes life a hell, life- 
long hard labour in the mines of Siberia, continuous suffering from cancer 
without any hope but the prospect of a painful death, softening of the 
brain leading to madness, epilepsy with increasing stupefaction—the guilt 
will easily outweigh all the other evils in the scale” (p. 15). We have there 
a typical example of the incis[ve quality of the Professor’s style and of the 
sombre seriousness with which he writes. 

It is a shallow view of the tragic predicament of fallen man to think of 
him as caught up inextricably in the coils of fate, Professor Heim declares. 
He protests against “the attempt to take away the sting of guilt and to 
alter it into a tragic fate in which we have got caught on account of our 
human constitution, our sensuous inclinations or the history of our people,” 
and he declares that “the awakening of a pure consciousness of guilt 
refuses all exculpation and any confusion with ethically neutral powers ” 
(p. 12). 

Because guilt is real, not an illusion of the mind, and because it brings 
us into a state of condemnation before God, atonement must be made for 
sin, and Christ came for this reason above all other reasons, to deal with 
sin, for its forgiveness and removal. John, the forerunner, at the moment 
when Jesus comes to him, can summarize the whole mission of Jesus in 
his vision of the sin-bearing Lamb of God (John 1: 29). “Christ therefore 
has come to take away the burden which drags down the world into the 
bottomless pit of farness from God. This is His first task. All the rest has 
to take second place” (p. 43). The treatment of the atonement is richly 
suggestive and it continually provokes the reader to deeper pondering on 
the wonder of the love of Christ. Some readers may prefer other books 
dealing with that august theme, but this volume has a peculiar appeal of 
its own, and the exposition is often moving, inspired as it is, quite evidently, 
by a profound experience of the love that sought us and the grace that 
bought us and brought us back to the fold. 

The victory over sin and Satan, won once for all on the Cross, is to be 
publicly manifested to the universe, at the Second Advent. The world will 
be perfected, but Professor Heim does not belive that all men will be 
saved. “Everyone who has been seized by (nri* and has experienced 
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the power of the atonement,” he writes, “ realises only after his salvation 
in what terrible danger he has been. Like the horseman after riding across 
Lak Constance he realizes that he has passed an unfathomable abyss into 
which he would have fallen if a miracle had not saved him. This unfathom- 
able abyss from which I have been saved by Christ cannot be a mere 
passing separation from God which would at some time have ceased in any 
case. On the contrary an eternal destiny is at stake” (p. 201). On the 
same page he strongly insists that salvation cannot be taken for granted, 
that salvation is the mystery of mysteries, something that we could not 
have expected. He writes these words which some rose-water theologians 
might weil ponder: “We have deserved eternal damnation. It always 
remains incomprehensible if we are saved.” 

This is a volume of unusual merit and it will find, we hope, many 
readers. 


Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Acts of the Apostles. The Evangelical Commentary. By Charles W. 
Carter, M.A., Th.M., Professor of Philosophy and Religion, Marion 
College, Indiana, and Ralph Earle, Th.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment, Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri. 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 435 pp. 
$6.95.) 

‘yeas volume is the second in the planned forty-volume Evangelical 
Commentary on the Bible. Dr. Carter has written the analytical out- 

lines, the exposition of the text and the special notes at the end of the 

chapters, on such themes as “ The Practical Significance of Pentecost”, 

“The Bible Gift of Tongues”, “Demon Possession and Expulsion ”, 

“Early Names of Christ’s Followers”, etc. Dr. Earle has written exegetical 

notes on the text. Both are competent and thoroughly up-to-date scholars, 

both have done splendid work here, and their joint labours have produced 

a volume which all serious students of the ever-fascinating Book of Acts 

should find helpful and inspiring. The exposition is sometimes not as full 

as might have been wished, but usually the exposition and the notes 
combined bring out with illuminating sufficiency the message of each 
section of the Book of Acts. 

Knowling, Bruce (his three works), Hackett, Rackham, Ramsay, Lake 
and Cadbury, Macgregor (Interpreter’s Bible), and other scholars are laid 
under tribute, but our authors are exegetical slaves to no man. Their 
consistent aim throughout has been to arrive at independent and well- 
reasoned conclusions with regard to the mind of the Spirit as made known 
in Acts and with regard to the many problems which confront the students 
of that book. 

These conclusions are, most of them, thoroughly sound. On Acts 26:28 
both authors confess that they find it difficult to come to any decided 
opinion. Dr. Earle says that “it does not appear that the question as to 
whether Agrippa was serious or sarcastic can be settled on the basis of the 
Greek text. The best that can be said is that the Greek of this verse seems 
to favour an insincere or cynical attitude on his part.” Dr. Carter says that 
“whether Agrippa’s reply is to be understood as an evasive cynical sneer, 
as many scholars hold, or whether Agrippa spoke in sincerity, it is equally 
evident that he had been forced by Paul’s logic into a position where he 
could offer no counter argument to Paul’s conclusions concerning 
Christianity.” 
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We feel constrained to enter a protest against the interpretation that is 
given of the words, “ ordained to eternal iife” in Acts 13:48. Dr. Carter 
quotes with approval what he calls Dummelow’s “ most illuminating treat- 
ment” of the words, to the effect that, insomuch as God foresees that some 
will actually repent and believe, He ordains them to eternal life. On such a 
view the repentance and faith are the cause of the ordaining, whereas the 
Book of Acts says the exact opposite-—the ordaining is the cause of the 
repentance and faith. We may object to such an idea, but it seems to us 
fairly clear that such is the meaning of the words. Professor F. F. Bruce 
is on sound lines when he says that “we cannot agree with those who 
attempt to tone down the predestinarian note of this phrase by rendering 
“as many as were disposed to eternal life’ (so Alford, ad loc.).”. Dr. Carter 
gives us some more very dubious doctrine on p. 19, where he tries, with 
but poor success, to prove that Judas was, as he puts it, “a genuinely 
regenerated member of the body of Christ ”. 

We encounter some rather unusual forms of expression. Peter, on the 
housetop at Joppa, was “alerted ” by the Spirit that three men were seeking 
him. We read about “the electrifying eye contact through which the 
apostle radiated the faith of his own living soul to the dormant soul of the 
cripple” at Lystra. Should we regard as a “purple patch” the passage 
which, dealing with Paul’s visit to Athens, declares that the profounder 
meaning of the old philosophical schools had been lost, “and this genera- 
tion dabbled in the foamy surf of a departed tide of learning ”? 

On p. 22, first column of Exposition, “ Acts 5:3-6” should be “ Acts 
6:3-6”, and on p. 233, first column of notes, “James 5:7” should be 
“James 5:17”. On p. 255, second column of Exposition, “ imminent ”, we 
think, should be “ immanent ”. 


Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. _ ALEXANDER Ross. 


Commentary on the Gospel of Luke. By Frederick Louis Godet. (Zonder- 
van. 1959. 903 pp. $9.95.) 


E have here, in one bulky volume, a complete and unabridged new 

edition of Godet’s great commentary on Luke, which was published 
in English, in two volumes, by T. and T. Clark, in 1887. Many will rejoice 
at the appearance of an old and highly valued friend in a new and most 
attractive dress. Those who make the acquaintance of this work for the 
first time will, as they use it patiently and prayerfully, become conscious 
more and more of a deep debt of gratitude to the enterprising publishers, 
who, it is hoped, will never grow weary in their laudable endeavours to 
bring some of the classic commentaries of the past to the notice of the 
readers and students of the present day. 

Godet was a well-equipped and a most judicious exegete, and his com- 
ments never fail to suggest to us fruitful thoughts, and they often give to 
us far more than fleeting glimpses of the infinite riches of the Word of God. 
The devout and deeply spiritual tone of all his writings is a marked feature 
of them and makes continually a profound impression on the reader. 

In his great commentary on Luke, Plummer remarks that in the German 
Meyer “grammar is sometimes ridden to death”. He says of Godet that 
he is “equal to Meyer in exegesis, but weak in textual criticism”. That 
estimate of Godet seems accurate, both as regards his excellences and as 
regards his defects. For sounder conclusions on textual questions students 
may have to look elsewhere, but in the realm of exegesis they will nearly 
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always find Godet to be a reliable and richly rewarding guide. We hope 
that this new edition will have a widespread sale. 


Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Commentary on the New Testament. By John Trapp. (Zondervan. 

1958. 791 pp. $9.95.) 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY edition of Trapp! That is indeed a delightful 

surprise. Not that anybody nowadays is likely to go into such raptures 
of delight as Charles Haddon Spurgeon, who wrote of Trapp as his 
“especial companion and treasure”, and went so far as to say: “ He who 
shall excel Trapp had need to rise very early in the morning.” There is 
no doubt some truth in the almost equally rapturous words in which the 
book cover says that “the volume is heaped up, packed down and running 
over with ideas not duplicated by any other commentary ”. 

That may be true, but there is too much heaped-up and tightly-packed 
treasure here, and, furthermore, the unceasing quotations in Latin and 
Greek may well frighten away those modern preachers—far too numerous, 
it is to be feared—who have very little of the enthusiasm of the Puritans 
for the ancient classics and whose knowledge of them may be very scanty. 

However, there is an abundance of comments in English here. They 
are usually concise and pithy, as when, dealing with John 10:27, Trapp 
refers to five links in the golden chain of God’s grace in our salvation that 
we have in that verse. “My sheep”, there is election; “ hear my voice”, 
there is vocation; “and I know them”, there is justification; “and they 
follow me”, there is sanctification; “and I give unto them eternal life ”, 
there is glorification. 

No one would go to Trapp for scientific and strictly accurate exegesis, 
but, after a long spell of exegetical study, a page or two of Trapp, with his 
sharp, pointed, and sometimes spicy sayings, might prove refreshing, and 
might even at times cause a ray or two of new light to shine on some old, 
familiar text. 

Dr. Donald Barnhouse says that this volume “should prove a mine for 
busy preachers, since it cannot but stimulate devotion and meditation ”. 
Such men, after patient and conscientious wrestling with their text, with 
the aid of more thorough-going commentaries, might turn to Trapp and 
find in him, so to speak, the pepper and the salt that might make what 
threatened to be a rather stodgy meal a little more palatable. 


Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Blind Seer. By John Crew Taylor. (Philosophical Library, New York. 
1959. 175 pp. $4.75.) 

rem biography and appreciation of Dr. George Matheson is the fruit of 
the researches of the author in connection with the Ph.D. degree which 

he received from the University of Edinburgh in 1952. The book is beauti- 

fully written and it ought to bring spiritual enrichment to anybody who 

reads it. 

Dr. Tyler derives much information from Dr. Donald Macmillan’s 
biography of Dr. Matheson, which tells us with a fair degree of fulness 
the story of Matheson’s first ministry at Innellan, on the Clyde, and his 
later ministry at St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. But, Dr. Tyler has received a 
considerable amount of additional information from other people, 
especially, it would appear, from Dr. R. S. Calderwood, who was at one 
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time private secretary to Matheson, lived at his Manse, took dictation for 
his books, wrote his letters, read to him in the evenings, accompanied him 
on his pastoral calls, and regularly listened to his preaching. 

Dr. Matheson’s work in the sphere of apologetics may be outmoded in 
some respects, but his studies of Bible characters, his devotional medita- 
tions in My Aspirations, published so long ago as 1882, Searchings in the 
Silence, Moments on the Mount, Rests by the River, etc., and his Sacred 
Songs, especially one immortal hymn, still remain vital forces in the 
religious life of Scotland and many other countries. Of the meditations 
Dr. Tyler says that, in the balance of emotion and reflection that we find in 
them, “one can clearly detect the influence of Pascal's Pensées, for in 
Matheson, as well as Pascal, the heart has its reasons which reason knows 
nothing of. Like the Psalms, the devotional meditations of Matheson 
reflect the inner dialectic of the human soul between reason and will, and 
its varying moods of anxiety and confidence. They are characterized by 
profound thought and originality that ensure them a permanent place in 
devotional literature” (p. 120). Again, dealing with Matheson’s love of 
the Bible, Dr. Tyler says that “the three characteristics which he found in 
Biblical portraiture—inwardness, timelessness, and youthfulness—he 
retouched with the hand of a master ” (p. 125). 

The hymn referred to is, of course, “O Love that wilt not let me go”, 
that really wonderful hymn with its rich imagery and its moving expression 
of the deepest spiritual experience. It was written in the Innellan Manse, 
when Matheson, as he himself informs us, was suffering from extreme 
mental distress, why we do not know, though it seems that it was not 
because of an unfortunate love affair, as has sometimes been asserted. It 
appeared first in the Church of Scotland magaine, Life and Work, in 
January, 1882. The present reviewer notes with interest the fact that Dr. 
A. L. Peace composed the tune to which the hymn is sung in Brodick 
Manse, Isle of Arran, in 1884. 

Dr. Tyler mentions a fact that was before unknown to the present 
reviewer, that at one time it was declared that this hymn was “ Hegelianism 
in verse”. He corrects that rather stupid theory by reminding us that 
Matheson himself stated that when he wrote the hymn he had not Hegel 
in his mind but Him who said: “He that loveth his life shall lose it.” 
Matheson’s own text for it was: “If any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature.” 

As originally written and as it appeared in Life and Work, verse 3, line 3, 
runs: “I climb the rainbow in the rain.” The Handbook to the Church 
Hymnary generously describes that line as “a highly characteristic and 
adventurous expression”, but we are rather inclined to agree with Dr. 
R. H. Fisher, who thought that “I climb the rainbow in the rain” was 
grotesque. Dr. James Black, in his volume of sermons entitled Days of my 
Autumn, has a valiant defence of that line, but his defence is, we feel, 
very laboured and quite unconvincing. 

George Matheson was in many ways a genius, though, if we may dare to 
say so, a rather erratic genius sometimes. He was a man of really original 
mind. If there be any to whom he is little more than name, as the writer 
of a hymn they love, they may be grateful for a book like this, which will 
give them a very clear idea of the manner of man he was. 


Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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Charles Simeon (1759-1836): Essays written in Commemoration of his 
Bi-Centenary. Edited by Michael Hennell and Arthur Pollard. 
(S.P.C.K., London. 1959. vi, 190 pp. 21s.) 

+ recent years we have been gaining a more informed and better balanced 
insight into the eighteenth century and its religious awakening. We are 

now reaching a vantage point from which it is possible to assess the first 
part of the nineteenth century with similar objectivity. As this process 
develops it is inevitable that increasing attention will be paid to the work 
and influence of Charles Simeon, who for fifty-four years maintained the 
evangelical witness at Holy Trinity Church, Cambridge. Bishop Moule 
recognized his central importance when, as far back as 1901, he declared 
that “the name, the influence which characterizes most deeply and broadly 
the Evangelicalism of the first third of the century in the ranks of the 
Christian ministry, is certainly that of Charles Simeon”. More recently 
Canon Charles Smyth, in his Birkbeck Lectures, has sought to set Simeon 
in his true perspective. “I doubt whether the genius of that man as an 
ecclesiastical statesman has ever received sufficient recognition,” he boldly 
announced. “ He seems to me to rank with Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop 
of Oxford—the Remodeller of the Episcopate, as Burgon calls him—as one 
of the founding fathers, or Remodellers of the Church of England in the 
nineteenth century.” 

The volume of essays now presented by members of the Evangelical 
Fellowship for Theological Literature to mark the bi-centenary of Simeon’s 
birth will further serve to underscore and clarify his contribution to the 
continuing life of the Church. In a tersely valuable Foreword, Canon 
M. A. C. Warren claims that the heritage of the nineteenth century received 
by the Church of today enshrines the workmanship of Simeon and this in 
three particular respects. He safeguarded for the Church of England a 
pattern of devotion in which a passionate evangelism, nourished from the 
liturgical life of the Church, was proved to be consistent with traditional 
order. He paved the way for modern methods of preparation for the 
ministry in the establishment of theological colleges and helped to restore 
expository preaching to the English pulpit by his instructions to candidates. 
He supplied an incalculable impetus to the missionary movement of the 
period, especially within the Anglican communion. 

The opening essay from the pen of Professor G. C. B. Davies relates 
Simeon to the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century, whilst the 
succeeding papers deal with his attitude to Holy Scripture, his doctrine of 
God, his pastoral theology and his conception of the Church and its 
ministry. A final chapter by the co-editor, Mr. Arthur Pollard, discerningly 
estimates the lasting significance of Simeon’s work. A _ high level of 
scholarly treatment is maintained throughout and the team of contributors 
has combined to provide a worthy memorial to an outstanding Christian 
leader. 

One of the most notable features of Simeon’s ministry was his refusal to 
be side-tracked by theological controversy. The Calvinist-Arminian dispute 
had threatened to break the unity and impair the effectiveness of the 
Evangelical witness of his day and he himself held wisely aloof from it. 
Indeed, he asserted that one of his major aims in publishing his sermons 
was “to weaken at least, if not to eradicate, the disputes about Calvinism 
and Arminianism, and thus to recommend, to the utmost of my power, the 
unhampered liberality of the Church of England”. Writing to a fellow- 
clergyman he expressed the opinion that religious people were too much 
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addicted to human systems. “Scarcely anyone is aware,” he added, “ that 
Calvinism and Arminianism are equally true, if rightly applied, and equally 
false, if pressed to extremes.” And in the Preface to his Hore Homiletice 
he wrote: “ The author is no friend to systematizers in theology. . . . He 
has no doubt but that there is a system in the Holy Scriptures (for truth 
cannot be inconsistent with itself); but he is persuaded that neither Cal- 
vinists nor Arminians are in exclusive possession of that system. He is 
disposed to think that the Scripture system, be it what it may, is of a 
broader and more comprehensive character than some very exact and 
dogmatical theologians are inclined to allow: and that, as wheels in a 
complicated machine may move in opposite directions and yet subserve 
one common end, so may truths apparently opposite, be perfectly recon- 
cilable with each other, and equally subserve the purpose of God in the 
accomplishment of man’s salvation. . . . He bitterly regrets that men will 
range themselves under human banners and leaders, and employ themselves 
in converting the inspired writers into friends and partisans of their peculiar 
principles. Into this fault he trusts that he has never fallen. One thing he 
knows, namely, that pious men, both of the Calvinistic and Arminian 
persuasion, approximate very nearly when they are upon their knees before 
God in prayer. . . . And what both these individuals are upon their knees, 
it is the wish of the author to become in his writings.” 

It is perhaps at this relevant point that Simeon most compellingly 
addresses the contemporary theological situation. If the reading of these 
essays succeeds in bringing Evangelicals to a realization of their broad, 
underlying unity, despite differing emphasis on peripheral matters, its 
appearance will have been amply justified. 


York. A. SKEVINGTON Woop. 


Practical Christian Ethics. By C. B. Eavey, Ph.D. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 240 pp. $3.95.) 
5 ips book is a sequel to Dr. Eavey’s Principles of Christian Ethics. It is 
always a problem to divide this subject neatly, but a division under the 
headings of duties is as good as any. Such a division may create a tension 
for those who prefer an approach by way of love, for, as Dr. Eavey says, 
duty commonly “suggests doing what is difficult or unpleasant’ simply 
and only because of a sense of moral obligation ” (p. 38). This however is 
not the Christian conception. ‘Though his lower nature may at times 
cause feelings of constraint and necessity, the Christian normally performs 
his service to God in perfect freedom under the prompting, and with the 
guidance and help of the Holy Spirit ” (p. 39). 

So the book takes us through duties to God, to others, and to self. The 
last is a tricky subject, but it is possible to distinguish between selfishness 
and Christian self-love, which includes self-realization coupled with 
humility. Duties to nature are played down by some moralists, but rightly 
find a place in this book, being grounded upon such verses as Genesis 
1228f., 2:15. 

After this we come to duties that belong to spheres of human life. 
beginning with sex, marriage, and family life; the two chapters on these 
themes are realistically written from the standpoint of the Bible and of 
modern experience. Duties in the community mean both commitment and 
separation, and there is an excellent treatment here of Christian friendli- 
ness. Duties to the Church involve the two aspects of the Church, the 
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Church triumphant and the Church militant, which are the terms here 
preferred for the Invisible and the Visible Church. 

It is good to find an evangelical book wrestling with some of the prob- 
lems of economic and industrial life; there is an interesting reference to 
compromise as “essential in human life and group activities”, but it 
“must never be a substitute for a conflict between right and wrong” (p. 
184). Dr. Eavey estimates the good and the bad in the profit system and in 
socialism. After a straightforward chapter on the duties of political life, 
there is a very necessary, though rarely discussed, consideration of the 
duties of leisure time. Here the sub-headings, “ The programme of leisure ” 
and “ The choice of leisure time activities” indicate the need for an 
intelligent approach by the Christian. Apart from an appalling mis- 
application of David’s words, “ Therefore will I play before the Lord” 
(2 Sam. 6:21), the subject of recreation is sensibly handled. Games, reading, . 
music, radio and television are seen as opportunities for discrimination 
rather than total rejection. In dealing with friendship there could well have 
been a brief treatment of social drinking. 

The impression left on the reader is of a helpful and sanely written book, 
which faces the problems of today. The questions at the end of each 
chapter help to pinpoint essential issues. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


God's River in Spate. By John T. Carson. (Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, Belfast. 1959. 138 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

yf ige- story of the 1859 Revival is told again in the volume with care and 
objectivity, with the engaging parallel of a river always in mind. It 

was preceded by a period of drought which brought with it a longing in 

the hearts of many for the refreshing rain, then commencing with a trickle 

it soon became in the Providence of God, a mighty river bringing refresh- 

ment and new life to multitudes. 

The origins of the revival are traced from the prayer meeting which was 
held in the schoolhouse at Tannybrake near the village of Connor in 
County Antrim. As pointed out by Dr. D. M. Lloyd-Jones recently, God 
often commences His mighty works in obscure places and so it was in 1859. 
The movement of the Spirit of God spread throughout the area, then into 


' the important market and industrial centre of Ballymena. It soon reached 


other centres and by the end of May had spread to Belfast. There its 
effects were both profound and widespread. 

Mr. Carson’s analysis of the results of the Revival in the north of Ireland 
takes note of its impact on both churches and the community. Apart from 
the obvious result of the reviving of the churches and the conversion of 
many who hitherto were careless and indifferent, there were evidences of 
the power of the gospel to raise the moral and ethical standards of society. 
There was a marked decrease in drunkenness, and with it a decline in 
excise duty payable to the Revenue! (In Coleraine the excise figures for 
the first month after the Revival showed a drop of £400.) Immorality and 
crime decreased and many of the discords and strifes in various centres 
were eliminated. Candidates for the Christian ministry showed a steady 
increase for the succeeding years, some college classes more than doubling 
their numbers within five years of the Awakening. The charges against 
the Revival are examined in some detail, and while the excesses cannot be 
denied, their effect is small in relation to the remarkable results in the 
churches and community at large. 
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One effect of the Revival has left its mark on the religious life of Ulster. 
The evangelistic tradition and the wide acceptance of lay evangelists are 
due in no small measure to the Revival. The work of dealing with the 
numerous inquirers was so exacting frequently that the ministers were 
obliged to call on elders, Sunday School teachers and others to counsel 
and instruct those in spiritual need or difficulty. This is a frequent result 
of a time of revival, and may be regarded as the method by which God 
reminds His Church that its whole membership is called to witness for Him. 

While the record deals only with Ireland, the Revival had powerful 
results in Scotland, Wales and England, as also had its precursor in North 
America in 1858. To trace the world-wide effects of the movement as a 
whole is outside the scope of the record of these pages. 

This worthy volume concludes with some practical consideration of 
“the ’59” for the present-day Church and an exhortation to learn from 
the history of that remarkable year. 

A bibliography and index enhances the value and usefulness of a heart- 
stirring and instructive volume. 


Belfast. S. W. Murray. 


Revelation and the Bible. Edited by Carl F. H. Henry. (London: 

Tyndale Press. 1959. 413 pp. 17s. 6d.) 

IS massive book, the second volume in the American Publishers’ 

“Contemporary Evangelical Thought” series,1 deals with a question 
that is at the very heart of modern theological discussion, viz. What is the 
place of the Bible in God's revelation of Himself to men? That God has 
been pleased to reveal Himself supernaturally in the Holy Scriptures is 
widely allowed; but what is not so widely conceded is that the inscrip- 
turation of the revelation is inspired and inerrant. The cruciality of this 
question is recognized by all the contributors to this interesting symposium. 
To say, as the liberal school of half a century ago were so fond of saying, 
that the ultimate authority in the Christian religion is not the Bible but 
Christ is to invent an entirely false antithesis. For we are dependent upon 
the Bible for our knowledge of Christ and His teaching, so that the choice 
is between having Christ and the Bible, or neither. We cannot rightly 
recognize the authority of Christ unless we recognize the authority of the 
Scriptures to which He set His seal that they are true. 

Since it pleased God to verbalize His revelation of Himself to men it 
is but reasonable to suppose that He would do so in such a way as to 
make the medium of revelation worthy of its User, and of the high pur- 
pose that He had in view in so using it. And that supposition is in the 
fullest harmony with what the Scriptures claim for themselves. It is not 
enough that we should regard the Holy Scriptures as containing a reliable 
record of the history of special divine revelation; we must receive them as 
being themselves the very Word of God. 

In reaching such conclusions as these, the various contributors to this 
volume have not been guided by mere predilection. The discussion is 
marked throughout by a high level of scholarship, and is pervaded by the 
spirit of reverence that is requisite to a right handling of its theme. The 
writers—24 in number—are representative of Reformed scholarship in 
America, Holland, France, South Africa and Great Britain. Six of these 
contributors write on different aspects of Divine Revelation under the 


1 Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. $6.00. 
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categories of Special and General Revelation; and others deal with such 
topics as The Inspiration of Holy Scripture; Our Lord’s Use of Scrip- 
ture; The New Testament use of the Old Testament; The Canon of 
Holy Scripture; The Authority and Unity of the Bible; The Reversals 
of Old and New Testament Criticism ; The Apocrypha; The Evidence of 
Prophecy and Miracle; The Holy Spirit and the Scriptures; Archaeolo- 
gical Confirmation of the Old and New Testaments; and The Principles 
of Interpretation. And as an aid to the further study of the subjects dealt 
with an extensive Bibliography is provided. 

With writers drawn from over such a wide area, dealing with subjects 
that are so closely cognate, it was inevitable that there should be some 
overlapping ; but the General Editor is deserving of highest congratulation 
on the skill with which he has accomplished what must have been an 
extremely difficult task. By presenting this book to the reading public 
the publishers have issued a manifesto which very clearly shows the 
essential unity of the Reformed Church—a unity that consists in identity 
of doctrine rather than in organizational uniformity. 

Altogether, this is an admirable book and quite a notable contribution 
to the series of which it forms part. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoLtins. 


The Doctrine of the Prophets. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon 
of Ely Cathedral, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1958. xix, 544 pp. $4.95.) 

dpm is a reprint of the second edition (1897) of Dr. Kirkpatrick’s War- 
burton Lectures, which were delivered in 1886-90 and first published in 

1892. The lectures present studies of the canonical prophets of the Old 

Testament (Jonah excepted) in the order which Kirkpatrick regarded as 

historical. According to this order, Obadiah was the earliest of the 

“writing prophets”, flourishing in the reign of Jehoram of Judah. Joel, 

who is placed next in order, is also dated in the ninth century B.c. 

While much study has been devoted to the prophets since 1897, to which 
the modern student must pay attention, there is much of solid and abiding 
worth in these lectures. Kirkpatrick represented the more conservative wing 
of “critical orthodoxy” in his day, some aspects of which are mentioned 
in the publishers’ blurb on the dust-cover. “It must be noted,” they say, 
“that he subscribed to multiple authorship of Isaiah; but it must be 
remembered that in his day . . . the Dead Sea (Qumran) Scrolls were not 
yet discovered, and as he says. . . ‘It is possible that fresh study of 
disputed problems may lead to change of judgment.’” But would the 
Qumran discoveries have moved him to revise his position on the author- 
ship of the book of Isaiah, any more than they have moved scholars of 
our own day to do so (one way or the other)? 

The closing lecture deals with the subject “ Christ the Goal of Prophecy,” 
and concludes with the words: “ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy. We see the work of Redemption, for which prophecy prepared 
the way, carried to a point of completion which is in itself a new and 
unique beginning; and, viewed in the light of the fulfilment which it has 
already received, prophecy bids us rest assured that this work will not fail 
or be frustrated, but will finally reach that supreme conclusion, when Gop 
shall be all in all.” 
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Moses and the Vocation of the Jewish People. By André Neher. (Long- 
mans, London. 1959. 192 pp. 6s.) 
George Fox and the Quakers. By Henry Van Etten. (Longmans. 1959. 
192 pp. 6s.) 
HESE are two further issues in the excellent “Men of Wisdom” series, 
originally published by Editions du Seuil, Paris, and issued in English 
translation by Longmans in this country and as Harper Torchbooks in 
New York. 

M. Neher’s study of Moses is based on the biblical evidence. “In the 
square, chiselled characters of Hebrew the original work of Moses is 
offered to the world in the five books of the Pentateuch. .. . We invite 
the reader to concentrate and meditate on these texts. There is no better 
way of studying Moses” (p. 31). M. Neher recognizes that not so long 
ago such an invitation might have appeared naive, but he adduces 
authoritative witnesses of the present day to keep him in countenance, while 
he reminds his readers at the same time, having Martin Noth’s History of 
Israel more particularly in mind, that “ it is still possible to write a history 
of Israel in which nothing that the Bible attributes to Moses, neither his 
achievements nor his biography, can be assigned to him” (p. 33). He 
remains undecided between the fifteenth-century and _ thirteenth-century 
datings of Moses; he supplies the evidence for both. He is plainly attracted 
by the earlier dating, with its romantic possibilities; the arguments for the 
later dating “may convince the serious historian, but hold no appeal for 
the uninitiated ” (p. 66). The significance of Moses for the Jewish people, 
and for mankind as a whole, is interestingly and ably appraised. The book, 
like the others in the same series, is lavishly illustrated; the reproduction 
of a page from the Hebrew Bible (containing Exodus 15) on the inside of 
the back cover is unfortunately upside down. 

Dr. Van Etten gives a well-informed and sympathetic account of the 
life and work of George Fox and William Penn and of the main outlines 
of Quaker history since their time. An appendix contains a brief anthology 
of extracts from notable writers among the Friends, introduced by the 
following extract from George Fox’s Epistles: “Take heed of p-inting 
anything more than ye are required of the Lord God. Nor nom: stop 
writing or speaking when ye are moved with the Spirit of the Lord God.” 


Preaching through the Bible. By Joseph Parker. Vols. XVIII and XIX. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. x, 306; vii, 
376 pp. $3.50 per volume.) 

HE Baker Book House is re-issuing the twenty-eight volumes of Dr. 
Joseph Parker’s People's Bible under a new title. The two volumes 
before us contain sixty-seven sermons on passages in the first sixteen 
chapters of Matthew (with one or two on parallel texts in Mark and Luke). 

The publishers’ plan is to issue the New Testament volumes first (Vols. 

XVIII-XXVIII), and then those dealing with the Old Testament (Vols. 

I-XVID; it is hoped that the residue will be complete in July 1961. The 

series will provide a homiletic and devotional exposition of the whole 

Bible, by a prince of the Victorian pulpit. 


The Bible on the Life Hereafter. By William Hendriksen. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. 222 pp. $3.95.) 
R. HENDRIKSEN has here provided a useful handbook on individual and 
general eschatology. It is written in non-technical language, and cast 
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largely in the form of question and answer, so as to be helpful to the 
great number of lay-people who so often ask just this kind of question and 
require just this kind of answer. It is unnecessary to say that Dr. 
Hendriksen’s treatment is thoroughly biblical and Reformed. He identifies 
the millennium of Revelation 20 with the present gospel age, and believes 
that it will be followed by the short “season of Antichrist”, the season 
of great apostasy and tribulation, which will in its turn be followed -by 
Christ’s second coming. Each of the fifty chapters in the book is followed 
by questions and points for discussion. 


From the Inter-Varsity Fellowship we have received Conversions: 
Psychological and Spiritual, by D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones (40 pp., 2s.), a 
Christian critique of William Sargant’s Battle for the Mind, by one who 
possesses exceptional qualifications for such a critique; God’s Church: A 
Study in the Biblical Doctrine of the People of God, by Alan M. Stibbs 
(128 pp., 4s.), a thoroughly scriptural account of the nature and functions 
of the Church in the light of God’s eternal purpose, contributed to the 
series “‘ Great Doctrines of the Bible”; The Mystery of Suffering, by Hugh 
Evan Hopkins (126 pp., 3s. 6d.), an evangelical treatment of the problem 
of pain which will help many anxious readers, contributed to the publishers’ 
“Pocket Book” series; Getting to Know the Will of God, by Alan Red- 
path (28 pp., 3d.), the second edition of an elementary study of divine 
guidance in the Christian life, specially suited to the needs of recent con- 
verts; and Unbelief to Faith, by Stuart Mawson (20 pp., 6d.), an account 
of the “‘ experimental journey ” of an agnostic surgeon. 

From London Bible College, 19 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1, we 
have received Seventeenth Century Influences on the Evangelical Revival 
of the Eighteenth Century, by J. H. Stringer (19 pp., 1s.), and Propitiation, 
by J. C. Connell (16 pp., 1s.). Each of these reproduces one of the Annual 
Public Lectures of the College, which are delivered by members of the 
academic staff and are designed to make a contribution to the advancement 
of Christian thought. Mr. Stringer considers the seventeenth-century roots 
of the Evangelical Revival in Anglicanism, in German pietism, in 
mysticism, and in Puritanism, showing how these exercised an influence on 
John Wesley and others sometimes directly and sometimes by way of 
reaction. “‘ Anglicanism . . . linked the Revival with the Church. Pietism 
and Mysticism combined to provide the emotional, subjective element, and 
the necessary emphasis on personal experience. Puritanism . . . contributed 
the emphasis on the Scriptures as the Word of God. All these three 
elements must be found in true revival.” Propitiation is defined by Mr. 
Connell as ‘“ God’s provision to avert His just wrath "—and this definition 
safeguards the distinctive quality of propitiation in biblical religion as 
opposed to paganism: it is something which God provides by His own 
initiative (cf. Lev. 17:11; Rom. 3:25). Mr. Connell goes on to state the 
sense in which the saorifice of Christ is presented as the means of propitia- 
tion—it is not the release of His iife which is thus made available for men 
but His bearing in death the divine judgment upon sin, by which act the 
penalty is removed from those to whom it is otherwise due. Alternative 
views are examined and found wanting. 

From the S.P.C.K. we have received The Unceasing Conflict, by Mabel 
C. Warburton (125 pp., 6s.), which tells the story of the Church’s struggle 
with its opponents during the early Christian centuries, from the conflict 
with Judaizers in apostolic days to the conflict with Islam. Each chapter 
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ends with a modern parallel, and the challenge to Christian faith and devo- 
tion today is clearly sounded. An admirable book. The same publishers 
have issued Walking with Christ, a little book of family prayers by the 
Bishop of Rochester (Dr. C. M. Chavasse), with a foreword by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (33 pp., 1s. 6d.), and Believing is Seeing, “a book for 
doubters ” by P. V. Simpson (85 pp., 3s. 6d.), with a commendatory fore- 
word by Prebendary J. B. Phillips, with whom the author served his first 
curacy. 

Two small books issued to commemorate the 450th anniversary of 
Calvin’s birth are The Life and Teachings of John Calvin, by John H. 
Bratt (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids; 72 pp., 75 cents), a study manual 
in which the successive stages in the Reformer’s career and the main phases 
of his teaching are summarized and analysed for students; and Champion 
of Geneva, by Peter de Rover (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids; 32 pp., 25 cents), 
a sketch of Calvin's life for young people translated from Dutch by Mr. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Sr. 

The Morning Star of the Reformation is the subject of Professor P. W. 
H. Frederick’s lecture, John Wyclif and the First English Bible (Central 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska; 46 pp., 75 cents), 
while a Reformer of a later generation is worthily commemorated by the 
publication in English of A Perfect Reformation, by Jan Amos Comenius, 
an anthology selected by Amedeo Molnar (Comenius Faculty, Prague; 
66 pp.). 

Readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY know something about the 
annual Puritan Conference, held each December in Westminster Chapel, 
London, under the auspices of the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Re- 
search. Some papers read at former conferences have subsequently appeared 
in our pages. The papers read at the 1958 conference have been published 
together in A Goodly Heritage (The Banner of Truth Trust, 78b Chiltern 
Street, London, W.1; 56 pp., 2s. 6d.). Dr. J. I. Packer, who contributes a 
thought-provoking foreword, is also the author of a splendid paper on 
“The Puritans as Interpreters of Scripture.” Other papers are: “ The Life 
and work of a Minister according to the Puritans ” (Paul Cook), “ William 
Guthrie on the Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ ” (D. Mingard), “ Divine 
Sovereignty in the Thought of Stephen Charnock” (F. K. Drayson), 
“Richard Baxter’s Social and Economic Teaching” (D. R. Wooldridge), 
and “ Morgan Llwyd ” (Geraint Gruffydd). 

Visitation evangelism, we gather, is a matter of concern on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The necessary training for this urgent and responsible work 
is the main theme of Harnessing the Lay Forces of the Church, edited by 
the veteran Scots evangelist, D. P. Thomson (Barnoak, Crieff; 64 pp., 2s.), 
and Visitation Evangelism made Practical is the title of a work by Horace 
F. Dean (Zondervan, Grand Rapids; 93 pp., $1.00), in which American 
Christians are instructed in the most effective means of reaching their 
community for Christ and the Church. 

But what is this Evangel with which Christians are urged to visit their 
neighbours? The Gospel, by Frank Colquhoun (Church Book Room 
Press; 14 pp., 9d.), puts the answer in a nutshell. And how far can 
Christians of differing schools of thought co-operate in presenting this 
gospel? The same author deals with this question in The Fellowship of 
the Gospel (Zondervan, Grand Rapids; 60 pp., 60 cents), which Dr. Billy 
Graham in a foreword describes as “the finest discussion of Scriptural 
fellowship and Scriptural separation that I have ever read.” 
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